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Plague Ship 

by Harry Harrison 



J.HE RUN FROM THE LUNAR STATION TO MARS IS A PIECE OF CAKE. 
The passengers take the rocket buses up to the interplanetary 
spacer, the Johannes Kepler, and settle down for ninety-two days 
of fun and food, sociability and relaxation. All one hundred and 
forty-seven of the passengers were enjoying themselves, in just 
this way, on the thirtieth day out from Earth. 

That was when the meteorite hit the spaceship head on. Almost 
dead center. 

The automatic lasers did not stop it. The outer, armored hull 
barely slowed it down. It ripped its way through eighteen dif- 
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ferent compartments before burying 
itself deep in the cargo in the center 
of the drum-shaped ship. 

On its destructive course it 
passed through the main control 
room, killing Captain Kardyd and 
twelve other officers and men. Six- 
teen passengers also died, in sudden 
exploding agony, and the main 
water tank was ruptured. 

It was very bad indeed. 

Lieutenant Donald Chase was 
stretched out on a bunk in the sick 
bay when the meteorite hit, reading 
a thick book entitled Bone Deteriora- 
tion In Low-Gravity Environments. 
The metal frame of his bunk vi- 
brated, shaking the book, and for a 
few instants he ignored it. 

Then the significance of what 
had happened struck him. Vibra- 
tion! There are no shocks or sud- 
den jars in a spaceship moving 
through a vacuum. He jumped to 
his feet just as all alarms sounded. 

A blaring horn hammered at his 
ears and the red emergency light 
blinked madly. An amplified record- 
ing thundered out, replacing the 
sound of the horn. 

“Space emergency! the hull 

OF THIS SHIP HAS BEEN HOLED. 
THE SHIP IS LOSING AIR. THE 
AUTOMATIC DOORS ARE NOW CLOS- 
ING BETWEEN COMPARTMENTS. 
FOLLOW SPACE SURVIVAL DRILL.” 

At the moment the horn had 
been sounded, the emergency locker 
across the room had crashed open, 
activated by the same alarms that 
had sounded the warning. 



“Strip and dress,” Don called out, 
repeating the drill as he had been 
taught. At the time it had just been 
one more thing to learn. He had 
never thought that he might some 
day use it. 

His one-piece shipsuit zipped 
open down the front, and he hopped 
along on one foot as he tore it off. 
He kicked off his lightweight san- 
dals at the same time and jumped 
for the locker. 

The emergency spacesuit was still 
rocking on the end of the arm that 
had snapped it out of the storage 
locker. It was a one-piece suit, al- 
most skintight, cut to an exact fit 
for him. The helmet dangled for- 
ward, away from him, while the 
entire suit was open down the back. 

“Head, right leg, left leg. Right 
arm, left arm, close,” he mumbled 
to himself, repeating the drill. 

Grabbing the handles on the 
supporting rack, Don bent forward 
and put his head into the helmet. 
At the same instant he kicked his 
right leg into the suit. Automatic 
valves blew compressed air into the 
leg so it puffed out like a balloon. 
As soon as his leg was all the way 
in, his toes tripped a switch and 
the air stopped. The suit leg 
collapsed firmly about his own. 

Then the other leg and his arms, 
pushing in behind the expanding 
blast of air. He wriggled his fingers 
into the glove-like extensions of the 
arms, and as soon as they were 
all the way in, he reached out and 
punched the red knob with the 
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white letters seal large upon it. 

The closing device sat on the 
suit at the base of his spine. It be- 
gan to suddenly wriggle upwards, 
like a great insect, pulling the open 
edges of the suit together and seal- 
ing them. When it reached the hel- 
met it dropped off and he was free. 
And his spacesuit was airtight. 

The entire process, from begin- 
ning to end, had taken less than 
twelve seconds. 

Don’s helmet looked like a round 
fishbowl with a hole in front of his 
nose and mouth. A metal cover for 
this stood open, ready to snap shut 
if the air pressure fell below five 
pounds to the square inch. His suit 
contained only a limited supply of 
oxygen and this had to be saved 
until really needed. 

The emergency medical kit was 
also in the open locker. He grabbed 
it up and ran over to the computer 
printout. This was an ordinary elec- 
tric typewriter that was connected 
directly to the ship’s computer. Don 
quickly typed out his code number. 
This identified him as the ship’s 
medical officer so the computer 
would know how much information 
he was authorized to receive. Then 
he typed: 

WHAT IS EMERGENCY? 

There was less than a second’s 
hesitation as the computer analyzed 
his question, found the desired in- 
formation, checked to see if he was 
qualified to receive this type of in- 
formation, then reached a decision. 
The typewriter sprang to life, the 



ball of the typing-head flying across 
the paper. 

HOLE IN OUTER HULL ABOVE 
COMPARTMENT 107-JN 

THIS COMPARTMENT AND 17 
OTHERS IN AIRLESS CONDITION 

AIRLESS COMPARTMENTS SEAL- 
ED FROM REST OF SHIP 

AIRLESS COMPARTMENTS ARE 

107-JN 

32b 

32b1 

Don stepped to the chart of the 
ship and felt a sudden clutching in 
his chest as he saw that 107-JN was 
the control room, the ship’s brain. 

As soon as the computer had 
finished tapping out the list of 
damage sites, he tore the sheet off 
and jammed it into the leg pocket 
of his suit. Grabbing up the medical 
kit he ran out of the sick bay, 
heading towards control. 

There were probably dead people 
in every one of the listed compart- 
ments. And perhaps some injured 
who might be saved if he worked 
fast enough. But only one compart- 
ment counted. The control room, and 
the men who worked there. 

Without them this great space- 
ship would be just a spinning hunk 
of metal. It would tumble on through 
space, past Mars, and into the end- 
less darkness. 

Ahead was the stairwell that ran 
down from B deck to A deck, just 
outside the control room. 

“What’s happening? What’s the 
alarm?” a frightened man in a 
purple suit said, coming out of a 
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cabin and trying to block Don’s 
way. 

“Emergency. Stay in your cabin 
as you have been instructed.” 

Don brushed by him, sending him 
spinning aside when the man 
wouldn’t move fast enough. He 
turned into the stairwell and collided 
with a closed door. 

This was an automatic, airtight 
door that had closed when the 
compartments had lost their air. 
Doors would have closed between 
every one of these compartments, 
as well as in the compartments on 
every side to prevent the disaster 
from spreading. 

A green light glowed on the 
panel in the frame: the compart- 
ment beyond had air in it. Don 
was trying to fumble the override 
key from his leg pocket when run- 
ning footsteps sounded behind him. 

“Let me open it, Doc,” the man 
called out. Don stood aside. 

It was a crewman, Electrician’s 
Mate Gold, who was also wearing a 
spacesuit with open helmet. All of 
the crew members — the surviving 
crew members — would have them 
on by now. Gold slipped his key 
into the lock and the door slid open, 
closing solidly behind them as soon 
as they were through. They went 
down the stairs two at a time. 

The door at the foot was closed 
and a red light glowed beside it. 

“They’ve run out of air,” Gold 
said, his voice suddenly hollow. 

“We’ll have to get in there.” 

“Better use your key, Doc. Mine 



won’t override to an evacuated com- 
partment.” 

Air, the breath of life, could not 
be spared in a spaceship moving 
between the planets. Only a few 
officers had keys that would open 
the doors when there was a vacuum 
on the other side. Don put his key 
in the lock and turned. 

They could hear the laboring 
electric motors as they fought to 
overcome the pressure; then the 
door began to slide slowly sideways. 
As soon as a hairline crack opened, 
a monster hissing began. It grew 
louder as the crack widened, and 
their eardrums popped as the air 
was expelled from the stairwell. 

There was a sudden clack, clack, 
heard in the rarefied atmosphere, 
as the coverplates in front of their 
helmets snapped shut automatically. 

The door opened wide and they 
stepped through. 

They were in the section of 
corridor just before the control 
room. The airtight doors at each 
end were closed, making a sealed 
compartment. Across from them 
they could see the control room 
door, partly open. 

It was held from closing by Cap- 
tain Kardyd’s body. 

The captain’s eyes were open, 
blue and empty and frozen, staring 
at them. There was a fixed expres- 
sion of anger on his face, as though 
he were annoyed at them for not 
reaching him in time. Don looked 
away from those accusing eyes and 
turned his key in the lock. The 
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door slid open and they stepped 
inside, their feet soundlessly slap- 
ping the metal decking in the 
vacuum. 

The events of the tragedy could 
be read with terrible clarity from 
the huddle of bodies by the door. 
The men nearest the exit had tried 
to reach it when the accident had 
occurred. Yet, even as they had 
battled for their own lives, the 
officers and men had seen to it that 
the captain went first. He was the 
most important man aboard. Two 
of the men had their fingers still 
curled where they had grabbed the 
door and tried to stop it from clos- 
ing on him. The first mate’s key 
was in his fingers. He had tried 
to insert it into, the override lock. 

They had all failed. 

They had all died. 

As had everyone else in the 
room. The bodies were heaped in 
frozen profusion, curled in final 
agonies. Don went and looked down 
at the ruin of the communicator 
station. The large radio was wrecked 
and twisted/3and flying gobbets of 
molten metal had splattered in all 
directions. When he bent over he 
could see down through the hole, as 
big as a fist, that penetrated the 
insulation, the water chamber and 
the hull. Stars moved by in the 
darkness at the other end. Turning, 
he looked at the hole the meteorite 
had made in the opposite bulkhead 
as it tore on in its path of destruc- 
tion. There was nothing he could 
do here with the dead. He would 



have to care for the living. As he 
turned to go he saw Electrician’s 
Mate Gold waving to him. They 
walked close and touched helmets. 

“Can you get a patch on that 
hole?” Don asked, his voice carried 
by the vibration of helmet to helmet. 

“Sure, that’s easy enough, Doc. 
There are temporaries here that will 
work until the hull gang can get 
outside and make repairs. But that’s 
not what is important.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Look at all these bodies. Too 
many. There shouldn’t be this many 
guys in control at the same time. 
And look at all the gold braid.” 

Working swiftly, numbed by the 
same fear, they turned over the dead 
men and looked at their faces. When 
they touched helmets again, it was 
Don who spoke for both of them. 

“The captain must have been 
having a meeting of his officers. 
They’re all here, every one of them.” 
Gold nodded in solemn agree- 
ment, his helmet sliding across the 
other as he moved his head. 

“Every deck officer,” he said. 
“And even the second engineer. 
Which means you better cross your 
fingers, Doc, that we find First En- 
gineer Holtz. And that he is in the 
green.” 

“You can’t mean . . .” 

“It’s true, Doc. If the first en- 
gineer is dead, or even hurt, you 
are the only officer left aboard. 

“You’ll be in charge of this ship.” 
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2 

f J_ 1 here was nothing for a doctor 
to do in the control room. A dam- 
age control party was pushing their 
way in, and as soon as they had 
cleared the doorway, Don made his 
way back to the pressurized section 
of the ship. A temporary airlock 
had been fastened to the door at 
the top of the stairwell and he 
cycled through it. As the pressure 
hit the valve on his chest, the metal 
cover in the front of his helmet 
popped open, and he was breathing 
the ship’s atmosphere again. He 
went to the nearest viewer, checked 
the directory posted beside it, then 
dialed for Damage Control. The line 
was engaged, but the flashing green 
light indicated that his call was 
being held and he would he con- 
nected as soon as possible. 

Don shifted his weight impatiently 
from leg to leg. This was not quite 
the kind of a voyage he had ex- 
pected. There was supposed to be 
very little glamour or adventure in 
the space service these days. Many 
young doctors, fresh out of medical 
school as he was, served a hitch on 
the spacers while they made up their 
minds as to their future. There were 
many good positions opened for 
doctors on the satellite stations and 
the planetary bases. This was a good 
way to look at them before coming 
to a decision. It was also a pleasant 
change after the years of medical 
school. Pleasant! He had to smile at 
his reflected image in the phone 



screen — just as the call signal 
chimed. 

"Doctor Chase here,” he said to 
the harried petty officer who swam 
into focus on the small screen. 

“Got some business for you, Doc. 
Worst one of them seems to be lying 
outside of compartment 32B. If you 
go there I’ll have the information 
on the others waiting for you.” 

"Positive. Out.” 

He ran. In accidents minutes, 
even seconds, can mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. 

A gray-haired man was lying in 
the corridor in front of 32B, and a 
young girl was bending over him. 
She was wearing a yellow playsuit 
— with only one sleeve. When she 
moved aside he saw that she had 
torn it off and wadded it up to 
make a bandage for the side of the 
man’s face. It was stained red with 
blood. 

“I didn’t move him or anything, 
Doctor, just tried to stop the bleed- 
ing. That’s all.” 

“You did fine,” he said, kneeling 
and snapping open his case. 

The first thing he did was push 
the recording telltale against the 
man’s flaccid wrist. The bands 
slipped out and automatically clamp- 
ed the instrument into place. The 
dials quivered to life and Don saw 
that the patient’s blood pressure was 
low, his pulse weak, his tempera- 
ture normal, his skin cold and 
clammy. Shock. That was only to 
be expected. He slipped out a spray 
hypodermic — that shot the antishock 
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drug through the man’s skin with- 
out making a puncture — before look- 
ing at the wound. When he did lift 
off the makeshift bandage, he saw 
that it was far less serious than the 
girl had imagined. The wound was 
superficial, just a jagged tear in the 
skin. But there was so much bleed- 
ing that it had looked bad to her 
untrained eye. He sprayed the wound 
with dermafoam. It would stiffen 
and prevent further bleeding until 
he could treat the patient in the 
operating room. 

"He’ll be all right,” Don said. 
“Were you with him when it hap- 
pened? Are you injured yourself?” 

“No, I’m fine. I just came down 
the corridor and found him like 
this. Just lying there in the pool of 
blood. After I put the bandage on 
and made the call for help, I no- 
ticed that thing in the wall. But 
I have no idea how it got there.” 

She pointed to a jagged chunk 
of metal that was imbedded in the 
corridor wall opposite compartment 
32B. The red light was on next to 
the sealed door. 

"It was just bad luck,” Don said. 
“There was an explosion in that 
compartment just as he was passing, 
and that piece of metal must have 
come through the door and hit him.” 
He did not add that the metal was 
from the passage of the meteorite 
and that the compartment was now 
airless. The metal must have ex- 
ploded out through the doorway be- 
fore it automatically closed. 

Announcement chimes sounded 



from the speaker in the corridor, 
and would be heard at the same 
time in every compartment in the 
great ship. There was a pause, then 
someone coughed and began speak- 
ing. 

“Attention, please. This is First 
Engineer Holtz speaking. I have 
been asked to inform everyone 
aboard, passengers and crew, that 
this spacer has had an accident. 
We have been struck by a mete- 
orite.” 

The girl gasped with shock and 
raised her hands before her face. 

“It’s all right,” Don said quickly. 
“There is no danger. A few com- 
partments were holed, but they are 
already sealed off.” He thought to 
himself that Holtz might be a good 
engineer, but he knew nothing at 
all about people to make a frighten- 
ing statement like this one. The 
amplified voice continued. 

“I am informed by Damage Con- 
trol that the holed compartments 
have been sealed off and repairs are 
being made. Passengers are ordered 
to remain in their cabins or wherever 
they are now, and should not move 
about. The crewmen are doing their 
work and you will only interefere 
with them. That is all.” 

A spacesuited man with a folding 
stretcher came hurrying up. 

“Damage Control sent me, Doc,” 
he said. “Gave me a message for 
you.” 

He dug the folded slip of paper 
out of his leg pocket and handed it 
to Don. It was a computer printout 
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that listed the location of all the 
wounded that had been reported so 
far. Don looked for the nearest one. 

“This man will have to go to the 
sick bay,” he said. “But you’ll need 
someone else on the other end of 
that stretcher . . .” 

“I can help,” the girl said. 

Don made a quick decision. She 
was young and strong and should 
be able to carry her weight. 

“All right,” he said. “You can 
stay with the patient in the sick 
bay.” 

“What about me, Doc?” the crew- 
man asked. 

“Bring the stretcher back with 
you. I’ll be near compartment 
89-HA. Try and pick up someone 
else for the other end on your w r ay.” 

The man at compartment 89-HA 
was dead. As were the next two 
people on the list, passengers, an 
elderly couple. Cold vacuum is a 
killer that spares very few. But there 
were survivors, people who had been 
in the compartments that had been 
the last to be holed, from which 
the air had been expelled a little 
more slowly. Don treated them for 
shock, burst blood vessels and minor 
wounds. There were pitifully few of 
them in comparison to the number 
of dead. He was bandaging a frost- 
bitten hand when the announce- 
ment sounded from the speaker. 

“Lieutenant Chase, will you re- 
port to the control room. Officers 
meeting.” 

A very small meeting, Don 
thought grimly. He looked around 



at the few patients in the sick 
bay, all sedated, mostly asleep. A 
young crewman was rolling up the 
stretcher for storage, and Don 
called him over. 

“Rama, do you think you can 
keep an eye on things while I go up 
to control? 

“In the green, Doctor. I’ll call if 
there is any trouble.” 

Rama Kusum was an engineroom 
mate — but his ambition was to be a 
doctor some day. He saved most of 
his salary so he could go to medical 
school at home in India. In his off- 
duty hours he had been helping 
Don and learning what he could. 

Damage Control had called 
through earlier that the hull seals 
were in place, so that spacesuits 
could now be removed. Don had 
not had the time to do anything 
about it. Now he gratefully peeled 
off the hot suit and quickly washed 
before putting on a clean shipsuit. 

He retraced his earlier route to 
the control room. Only now all the 
doors were open. As he went down 
the stairs to A deck, he found the 
railing was cold to his touch, and 
that the metal walls were damp 
where moisture was condensing out 
of the air. They would warm up 
quickly enough and the water 
would evaporate. 

The bodies were gone from the 
control room and a heavy metal 
plate had been welded over the raw 
hole in the floor where the meteorite 
had crashed through. Someone had 
been at work on the ruined radio, 
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whose parts were spread across the 
deck. At first Don thought he was 
alone, until he heard a cough and 
saw someone was sitting in the astro- 
gator’s high-backed chair. It was 
First Engineer Holtz. 

“Come in and close that door,” 
Holtz said when he looked up and 
saw Don. “And sit down, Lieutenant, 
we have a lot here to talk about. A 
very lot.” He waved the handful of 
papers he held, and looked unhappy. 

Don dropped into a chair and 
waited for the other man to begin. 
It was a long wait. Holtz brooded 
over the papers, flipping through 
them slowly, as though there was 
an answer hidden there that he had 
missed. He was not a young man, 
and he seemed even older after the 
shocking events of the past few 
hours. The skin hung in dark bags 
under his eyes, and sagged loosely 
under his chin. 

“Things look very bad,” he finally 
said. 

“What exactly do you mean?” 
Don asked, controlling his im- 
patience. Holtz was the senior 
officer and therefore automatically 
in command of the ship. 

“Just look at these!” he shook 
the papers angrily. “Every officer 
dead except you and me. How 
could that have happened? And this 
ffying piece of rock has destroyed 
our radio, the big one we must 
have. Sparks is making a jury-rig, 
but the power will be limited. Not 
that it makes much difference. 
There are no ships in any orbit 



that could possibly help us. And 
almost half our water is gone, 
thrown out when that hole was 
made. Terrible!” 

Don felt he had to do something 
to interrupt the tale of woe. 

“It’s bad, sir, but it’s not the 
end of the ship. The death of the 
captain, and the others, is a 
tragedy, hut we are just going to 
have to learn to live with it. We 
can get the ship through. We’re 
on course and in orbit, and when 
we get closer to Mars we’ll make 
contact, and navigating officers can 
come out to meet us. The ship is 
sealed and sound. We’ll make it. 
You can count upon me for any 
help I can offer.” He smiled. “It 
will work out, Captain.” 

“Captain!” Holtz sat up, his eyes 
widening. 

“Of course. You’re the senior 
officer and the rank passes auto- 
matically to you . . .” 

“No it doesn’t!” He shook his 
head fiercely. “I am the first en- 
gineer. The atomic pile and the 
engines are my duty. I know noth- 
ing about astrogation, nothing. I 
cannot leave the power room, I’m 
sorry. You want someone to call 
captain, then call yourself captain.” 
“But — I’m just a doctor,” Don 
protested. “This is my first space 
trip. You have to . . .” 

“Don’t tell me what I have to 
do. / tell you. I must be in the 
power room, there is no way to 
get around that. You are in charge, 
the captain until other officers come 
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aboard. The ratings know then- 
jobs, they’ll help you.” Holtz’s anger 
collapsed suddenly, and when he 
clasped his big hands together be- 
fore him, Don could see that they 
were shaking. 

“You’re a young man,” Holtz ex- 
plained. “You’ll find a way to do 
the job. I can’t. I’m going to re- 
tire, you know about that, this was 
supposed to be my last trip. I know 
atomics and I know engines. I know 
where I belong.” He straightened 
and looked Don in the eye. “That 
is the way it has to be. You’re in 
charge.” 

Don started to protest just as the 
door opened to the passageway. 
Computerman Boyd came in. He 
saluted quickly in the direction of 
the captain’s chair, then turned to 
the two officers. 

“I have the readings here on the 
observations,” he said, but Holtz 
interrupted him. 

“You will make your report to 
Lieutenant Chase. I must return to 
the power room. We have reached 
agreement that he is to be in charge 
until other officers come aboard. 
Make your report to him.” 

Holtz got up as he finished speak- 
ing and stamped out. There was 
nothing that Don could say. The 
chief engineer could not be forced 
to take on the captain’s respon- 
sibilities. There was no way out of 
this. The computerman turned to 
Don and handed him a sheet of 
paper, 

“Here are the course corrections 



worked out from the hourly ob- 
servations, Doc. The first ones since 
the rock hit.” 

Don looked blankly at the rows 
of numbers on the paper. “What 
does all this mean? You’re going to 
have to do some translation for me, 
Boyd.” 

“I don’t know much about this 
myself, Doc, but I used to work 
with the astrogator. He was talking 
about making a course correction 
during the next watch, but now I 
don’t know. That rock hit right on 
the plane of rotation and it had 
enough mass and speed to affect us. 
Didn’t slow the rotation enough to 
feel; we still have about one G on 
us, but it knocked us a bit off center 
and the ship is starting to precess.” 

Don sighed and handed the 
paper back. “You’re going to have 
to make it a lot simpler than that, 
Boyd, if you want me to make head 
or tail of the problem.” 

The computerman was not smil- 
ing. “Well — Our main axis, the 
thrust of our atomic jets is aimed 
ahead on our course. At least it 
used to be, and it has to be for 
any couse corrections. But now we’re 
beginning to tumble, you know, sort 
of turn end over end. While the 
ship is doing that, we can’t make 
any course corrections. And, Doc, 
unless we make those corrections, 
we’re going to miss Mars and keep 
right on going. Forever.” 

Don nodded. He could under- 
stand that. Something had to be 
done — and fast — and he was the 
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only one who could do it. Holtz 
wasn’t going to help and there was 
no one else whom he could turn to. 

“All right, Boyd,” he said, “I’ll 
take care of this. But if I do, you 
are going to have to stop calling 
me ‘Doc’.” 

“Yes, sir,” the computerman said, 
straightening up and saluting. “I 
understand, Captain.” 

3 

ou sent for me, sir?” 

Don looked up and saw Chief 
Petty Officer Kurikka at the en- 
trance to the wardroom. He waved 
him forward. 

“Come in. Chief. I’m having a 
meeting in about a half an hour, 
but I wanted to talk to you first. If 
anyone is able to answer my ques- 
tions about the Johannes Kepler, 
you should be the one.” He pointed 
to the model of the spacer on the 
table before him. “I understand that 
you have been aboard this ship since 
she was commissioned?” 

“Longer than that, sir. I was in 
the construction gang that assembled 
the Big Joe in Earth orbit. I switched 
to the space service then and stayed 
aboard her.” 

With his fair hair and blue eyes, 
the tall Finn did not show his 
years at all. 

“Better than I thought,” Don said. 
“Do you think you could explain 
to me about the precession and 
wobble that has the computer men 
so worried?” 



Kurikka nodded, and carefully 
unfastened the model of the ship 
from its base and held it before 
him. 

"The way they described the Big 
Joe to us when we were building 
her is the best way I know. It’s a 
bass drum hooked to a basketball 
by a gaspipe.” 

“You’re right — once you hear that 
you can’t forget it." 

“The gaspipe passes through the 
heads of the drum, with a little 
sticking out on one side, and all 
the rest of it on the other. The 
basketball is on the end of the 
long chunk of pipe. In the ball is 
the atomic reactor and the engines. 
Where the ball is hooked to the 
pipe is all the radiation insulation 
and the, engine room. Everything 
else in the ship is in the drum. 
When we are in orbit the whole 
ship rotates around the main axis 
of the pipe — which is called the 
midpipe.” 

“I’m with you so far,” Don said, 
and tapped the drum with his finger. 
“And the drum rotates fast enough 
so that the centrifugal force gen- 
erates the equivalent of one gravity 
here on A deck. A deck is the first 
deck in and, like all the decks, 
goes all the way around the drum. 
The floor under our feet is the 
outside skin of the ship. We go 
up one flight, ‘up’ really being in 
towards the center of rotation, to 
B deck. Then to C deck, which 
is cargo and storage only, and the 
last pressurized deck. The interior 
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of the drum is open to space and 
is for cargo only. Am I right so 
far?” 

“In the green, sir.” Kurikka’s im- 
passive face almost bent into a smile, 
but not quite. 

Don spun the pipe between his 
hands so that the model rotated, 
and, at the same time, aimed the 
drum at the light above the table. 

“So here is the ship in flight, 
spinning as she goes. And aiming 
at that light which we’ll call Mars.” 

“That’s not quite right, sir. After 
takeoflF and flameout, the ship was 
flipped end for end, so our main 
jets are now pointed at Mars. The 
observatory, back here where the 
stub of pipe sticks through the 
drum, is pointed back the way we 
came.” 

Don turned the model end for 
end and examined it. “So this is 
the way we are moving — and 
spinning at the same time. Then 
what is wrong?” 

The chief pointed. “The axis of 
rotation of our midpipe should be 
right on line with our course. In 
that way jets fore or aft can speed 
us up or slow us down in orbit. We 
get to the same spot, but we get 
there sooner or later. Or if course 
change is needed, the lateral jets, 
here on the center of balance on 
the midpipe, can alter our course 
sideways in any degree that is 
needed. None of that is possible 
now.” 

“Why?” 

"Because the meteorite started 



the axis of our rotation shifting. 
We’re no longer pointing straight 
down the orbit, and the change is 
continuing. It’s a mighty slow 
tumble, but that’s just what it is. 
We’re tumbling along through space. 
We can’t make any course correc- 
tions until we can straighten out 
the tumble.” 

"And unless we do make the 
course corrections, we’re going to 
miss Mars completely.” 

With slow seriousness, Chief 
Kurikka nodded agreement. The 
long silence that followed was 
broken by a brisk rapping on the 
wardroom door. The chief went 
over and opened it. Computerman 
Boyd was outside. 

“0300 hours, Captain,” he said. 
“The purser is here with me and 
Commander Holtz said to tell you 
he’ll be along shortly.” 

“Come in then. We can get 
started without him.” 

They entered the wardroom — 
followed by a man whom Don had 
never seen before. He had straight 
black hair,' now graying, a great 
flowing mustache and coppery skin. 
One of the passengers, obviously — 
but what was he doing here? Before 
Don could ask the obvious question, 
the purser, Jonquet, stepped forward. 
He was Swiss, and had been trained 
as a hotel manager. So that, even 
after years in space, he still carried 
the feeling of a grand hotel about 
him. He made what could only have 
been a slight bow and indicated the 
man with him. 
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“I hope you will excuse me, Cap- 
tain, but I have taken the liberty 
of bringing someone to this assembly 
whom I wish you to meet. This is 
Doctor Ugalde, of the University of 
Mexico. He is one of the foremost 
mathematicians in the world. I 
thought that,” his voice lowered, 
“with the death of the other officers, 
Doctor Ugalde might be able to 
supply us with aid of importance.” 

Don could not be angry. Of 
course the purser had no business 
making decisions without asking him 
first. But he, a doctor of medicine, 
had no business acting like a cap- 
tain. The two canceled out. 

“Thank you,” Don said. “It was 
a good idea that I should have 
thought of myself. Since mathemat- 
ics seem to be at the core of our 
problem.” 

“Do not expect too much!” Ugalde 
said, waving his hands excitedly. 
“Between the airy heights of abstract 
mathematics and the practicalities 
of flying a spaceship is a universe 
of difference. I have no ex- 
perience . . .” 

“None of us has the experience 
we need,” Don broke in. “We are 
going to have to feel our way along, 
so we can certainly use your help, 
Doctor. I ask only that you do not 
reveal to the other passengers how 
many officers have been killed and 
what a plight we are in.” 

“My word of honor!” Ugalde said, 
standing up straight and placing his 
hand over his heart. “My noble an- 
cestors fought for the freedom of my 



country and many of them died in 
its cause. I can do no less.” 

Don could not quite see the con- 
nection between this and their pres- 
ent danger, but he nodded agree- 
ment nevertheless, and asked them 
all to be seated. Then he explained 
their problem and the difficulty of 
correcting it without the skilled 
knowledge of the dead officers. 

“That’s the picture,” he concluded, 
“and it’s not good. Boyd, what’s the 
usual drill in a course correction?” 

The comjmterman chewed his lip 
and looked around nervously. 

“I can’t really say, sir. The 
astrogator would give me the figures 
already processed for the computer, 
and I wouldn’t do much more than 
check for transcription errors and 
feed them into the machine. Some- 
times, on complex problems, we 
would send the figures to Mars Cen- 
tral. They have bigger computers 
there and staff mathematicians.” His 
eyes widened at a sudden idea. “Say, 
couldn’t we do that. Get help by 
radio, I mean?” 

Don shook his head sadly. 

“We can’t do that — and I don’t 
want that information to leave this 
room. The main transceiver has been 
knocked out. The radio operator is 
jury-rigging a transmitter and re- 
ceiver. But we don’t know how long 
it will take him — or how powerful 
they will be when he is finished. So, 
at least for the moment, we have to 
forget about outside aid.” He turned 
to the mathematician. “Can you help 
us with this problem?” he asked. 
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Dr. Ugalde stood up instantly and 
began to pace the floor, one hand 
behind his back. He seemed to think 
better this way. “Impossible, impos- 
sible,” he said. “Astrogation as an 
applied science is a world removed 
from theoretical mathematics. I know 
nothing of the forces and measure- 
ments involved. A three body prob- 
lem, of course, that is not difficult. 
But . . .” 

“But do you think you could talk 
to Computerman Boyd and look at 
the log for the previous readings 
and course corrections, and possibly 
come up with an answer?” 

“I can try, that is all I can 
promise. I will try.” 

“Good. Please report to me what 
your conclusions are.” Don looked 
at a list he had scrawled out. “We 
have another problem facing us. We 
lost a good deal of water when the 
hull was cracked . . .” 

“We shall die of thirst!” Dr. 
Ugalde said, on his feet again, 
thinking perhaps of the parching 
deserts of Mexico. 

Don had to smile when he an- 
swered. “Not, really. Doctor. That’s 
not our problem. The ship is a closed 
system and all the water is recycled. 
But this is water that serves other 
functions. It circulates between the 
double outer skin of the ship and 
acts as a radiation barrier, shielding 
us from the Van Allen radiation belt 
when leaving Earth, and solar radia- 
tion the rest of the time. Right now 
is the time of a quiet sun, so I don’t 
think we have to worry about radia- 



tion. However, we still have to 
breathe. The water is an essential 
part of the air purification of the 
Big Joe. Single-celled plants five in 
the water, and are pumped past 
transparent panels in the outer skin. 
They remove the carbon dioxide that 
we are breathing out all the time, 
and convert it to oxygen — that we 
need for life. A good number of these 
plants are gone, and they do not in- 
crease their numbers swiftly.” 
“What can we do about this?” 
the purser asked. 

“We can’t stop breathing,” Don 
told him. “But we can stop free com- 
bustion that uses up oxygen. I notice 
that a number of passengers and 
crewmen smoke. The habit seems 
to be getting popular again now that 
cancer-free tobacco has been per- 
fected. I want all the cigarettes, 
pipes, matches, everything like that 
confiscated and brought to me. Can 
you take care of this?” 

The purser nodded. “I’ll need at 
least two crewmen to help me, but I 
can take care of it.” 

“Good. I leave it up to you, then.” 
Don looked at his fist, and frowned. 
“The next item is a sad but neces- 
sary one. The bodies of the dead 
passengers, officers and crewmen 
have been placed in the unpres- 
surized hold to be brought to Mars. 
However I have found Captain 
Kardyd’s will in his safe. It says — in 
very positive language — that he 
wishes immediate burial in space. If 
possible from his own ship. I think 
this leaves us no alternative. Does 
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anyone here know anything about 
this ceremony?” 

“I do, sir,” Chief Kurikka said. “If 
you would let me, I would like to 
take care of .this myself. I served 
under the captain for nine years.” 

Before Don could answer him the 
phone on the table rang. He nodded 
agreement to the chief and picked 
up the handset. 

“Captain here,” he said, a little 
ashamed to use the title in front of 
the others. He listened to the brief 
message and hung up with a single 
word of agreement. 

“This is of importance to all of 
you,” he said quietly. “That was the 
radio operator. He has assembled a 
receiver and has managed to pick 
up Mars Central. The signal is very 
weak and almost lost in static, but he 
is recording it and trying to make 
some sense out of it. He said that the 
same signal is being repeated over 
and over. Our call sign, he recog- 
nized that, and a very brief message. 
So far he can’t make out most of it, 
but he has worked out part of it. 

“They repeat danger over and 
over again. And the code word 
sunspot . . .” 

“That is no code word,” First En- 
gineer Holtz said from the doorway. 
“That is what I have come to tell 
you. I’ve detected it on my hull in- 
struments. There is a solar storm 
coming.” He paused and sighed, 
shudderingly, before he could finish 
speaking. 

“A solar storm. That means we are 
all good as dead right now!” 



4 

F J . 1 here is no cause to panic — 
and we cannot afford to even get 
excited,” Don shouted over the 
voices and loud questions. “I want 
absolute silence in here!” 

It worked. The trained spacemen 
were used to taking orders, so they 
obeyed the command. Dr. Ugalde 
was just as quiet as the others. Don 
was standing, and he remained 
standing as he swept his glance over 
the others, almost forcing them back 
into their chairs with the intensity 
of his gaze. Holtz was still standing 
in the doorway, and as he opened 
his mouth to speak again, Don 
stabbed an angry finger at him. 

“First Engineer Holtz, you will 
close that door and be seated. Then 
you will give your report in a proper 
manner. Without being too defeatist, 
if you can possibly manage that.” 

Don was not intentionally cruel 
to the older man. But he could not 
allow Holtz’s panic to spread. The 
engineer flushed red and started to 
say something. Don would not hear 
him. 

"I said sit down first. That order 
was very clear.” Don was angry now 
and it could be heard in his voice. 

Holtz wavered for a moment, then 
his shoulders slumped. He closed the 
door and dropped loosely into the 
nearest chair. When he spoke his 
voice was- hollow with defeat. 

“Why fight. This was going to be 
my last voyage, now it is the last 
voyage for all of us . . .” 
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“What do your instruments read?” 
Don broke in. 

The first engineer’s head hung 
down as he spoke, his voice so low 
that it was barely audible. 

“Solar radiation . . . going up, 
going up steadily. I know what that 
is. Sunspots, a solar storm, and no 
way to guard against it.” 

“What does he mean?” the purser 
asked. “We’ve ridden out solar storms 
before without any trouble. Why 
should one bother us now?” 

“Could I answer that?” Chief 
Kurikka asked. Don nodded to him. 

“We’ve lost too much water, that’s 
our main trouble. The water in the 
ship’s double skin absorbs most of 
the charged particles sent out by the 
solar storm, slowing and stopping 
them. Just bke the atmosphere on 
Earth. With half our water gone 
there isn’t enough thickness to stop 
the radiation. And if Mars Central 
is sending out a warning, this storm 
must be worse than most. It’s going 
to be a tough one to lick.” 

“But we’re going to lick it,” Don 
broke in. “Have there been any 
special precautions taken in the past 
for strong storms?” 

“Yes, sir. We shift axis to point 
the reactor ball at the sun. This puts 
the mass of the reactor between the 
engine room and the sun, so they 
are protected. Then all of the water 
is pumped into the emergency , space 
on the head of the drum in that 
direction. As long as the ship keeps 
the correct orientation, there is 
enough protection.” 



“Do we have enough water left 
for that trick?” Don asked. 

The chief petty officer’s expres- 
sion did not change as he answered. 
“No, sir, we do not.” 

“But the engine room will still be 
protected?” 

“That is correct.” 

Don smiled. “Then that is half 
our problem. Passengers and crew 
to the engine room for the duration 
of the emergency. Take care of that, 
purser.” The first engineer started to 
protest about the space, but Don 
waved him to silence. 

“Crowding won’t hurt us, but 
radiation will kill us. We’ll find 
room for everyone. But first we have 
to find a way to shift our axis. We 
will have to work as fast as possible 
because we don’t know how much 
time we have. Yes, Boyd.” 

“I think I can be of some help 
there,” the computerman said. “We 
have had garbled radio messages be- 
fore during solar flares, and the 
computer is set up to process them. 
Multiple recordings are made, since 
the same message is sent over and 
over again, and run through the 
computer. The machine picks out 
the meaningful parts and assembles 
them for a complete message.” 

“That sounds good,” Don told 
him. “Get cracking now on those 
recordings.” 

“Yes, sir,” Boyd said, trying not 
to run until he had got through the 
door. 

They all had important work to 
do and, one by one, they received 
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their instructions and left. Only 
when they had gone did Don realize 
that he had nothing to do with the 
ship’s problems until they came up 
with some answers. His medical 
tasks were done for the moment. He 
had treated all of the injuries, and 
the two serious cases were in the 
sick bay and under sedation. They 
were both attached to telltales that 
made continuous readings of their 
blood pressure, temperature, respira- 
tion, heartbeat, brain waves and all 
the other factors that had to be 
watched. If any of these changed, 
he would be warned at the same 
moment by the alarm on his belt. 

For a few moments no one was 
bothering him and he could he 
alone. Sleep was out of the question. 
There would be plenty of time for 
that later if they avoided the present 
trouble. Even while he was thinking 
about this, his feet were making up 
his mind for him. Without con- 
sciously coming to a decision, he 
was out in the corridor and heading 
for the nearby elevator. The ob- 
servatory, of course, that was where 
he wanted to go. While the elevator 
crawled up its shaft, he called the 
duty man in the control room and 
reported where he would be. 

The elevator went up from the 
outer skin, really inwards to the 
midpipe that connected the two sec- 
tions of the spacecraft. When the 
elevator stopped and the door slid 
open, Don grabbed the edges and 
pulled himself forward. With gentle 
ease he floated out, hanging sus- 



pended in midair. As soon as he 
touched the far side of the padded 
midpipe, he grabbed one of the 
flexible handles located there and 
pulled himself towards the observa- 
tory. 

Since the spaceship, with its en- 
gines turned off, was in free fall, 
there was no feeling of weight or 
gravity at all. The rotation of the 
ship created centrifugal force in the 
outer deck areas. But here, at the 
center of rotation, the forces were 
canceled out, and he could float as 
easily as a fish in water. The observa- 
tory door opened when he touched 
the button, and he drifted on 
through. 

As always, the breath caught in 
his throat at the incredible sight. 
Stars, rivers of stars, galaxies of 
them turning slowly before his eyes. 

The observatory was a great trans- 
parent bowl at the end of the mid- 
pipe, where it projected from the 
drum. Here, without any air in the 
way to diffract and dim them, the 
stars did not twinkle. They were hot 
points of light, of different colors 
and varying brightness, filling the 
bowl of darkness overhead. It was 
easy to forget the transparent cover- 
ing and feel the sensation of being 
with them, among them, a part of 
the infinity of the universe. 

There was the sun, off to one side, 
its glare dimmed by the material of 
the dome. It reminded Don of the 
storm already brewing on that fiery 
surface, and he checked the radia- 
tion counter. It was up slightly, but 
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not enough to cause damage. Going 
up steadily, that’s what Holtz had 
said. How much time did they have 
before that storm of destroying par- 
ticles hit? And what could he 
possibly do to save the lives of all 
the people in his care? He pressed 
his clenched fists to the cool surface 
of the dome. 

If there was a time for despair, 
this was it, when he was alone and 
unseen. He was tired, almost ex- 
hausted, and part of him wanted 
to give up on the spot. Pass the 
buck to someone else. There, in the 
darkness, he smiled at the thought. 
There was no one else: this was 
where the buck stopped. As a 
doctor he had been trained to accept 
responsibility for life and death. He 
had never thought when he took 
his Hippocratic oath that it would 
include being captain of a spaceship. 
He hadn’t learned much about that 
in medical school! He smiled again 
;at this thought and felt better. 
He would keep doing the job, to 
the best of his ability. That was the 
only course open to him. 

The phone buzzed, loud in the 
silence of the galaxy-embraced 
chamber. He picked it up. 

“Captain here," he said, with self- 
assurance, now that the decision had 
been made. 

“Control room, sir. The tapes of 
the message from Mars Central have 
been processed by the computer. I 
have a transcription here of the com- 
plete message — do you want to hear 
it?” 



“Just the figures? How strong is 
the storm going to be — and when 
does it hit us?” 

"Just a moment . . . here it is. 
Force eight on the Hoyle scale. Ten 
is the tops, and I've never seen one 
over six before . . .” 

“So it’s strong. I get the message. 
Now, when is it due?” 

“One and a half hours at the 
soonest. May be delayed a few min- 
utes past that, but no more.” 

Don silently expelled the breath 
that he had, unknowingly, been 
holding. “All right. I’m on my way 
to control. Contact a passenger 
named Ugalde and have him meet 
me there soonest. And Chief Kurikka 
as well.” 

Ninety minutes to turn the ship. 
It didn’t seem possible. But it had to 
be done. Concentrating fiercely, Don 
found his way quickly back to the 
control room, to face a furious 
Doctor Ugalde. 

“The impossible you ask of me. 
Captain, and then to do it im- 
mediately. And then you interrupt! 
Such things cannot be . . .” 

“Less than an hour and a half 
until the storm arrives,” Don said 
quietly. “Our time has run out. 
Doctor.” 

Ugalde’s face went gray and he 
half dropped into the chair next to 
him. “Then . . . it is all too late,” 
he whispered. 

“I don’t think so. We are just go- 
ing to have to make the maneuvers 
by the seat of our pants.” Don had 
to smile when he saw the shocked 
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expressions on the faces of Kurikka 
and the duty man. “We have no 
other choice — and I wish you 
wouldn’t look so astonished. You all 
know that commercial jetliners are 
almost completely controlled by auto- 
matic devices. Yet I’ll bet you all 
have flown your own light planes or 
copters • yourself. Spacers are no 
different. The first astronauts had 
to fly by wire when the automatics 
went out. We’ll do the same. Kurikka 
just what is involved in an attitude 
change, to move the axis of rota- 
tion?” 

The chief looked gloomier than 
ever. "It’s all done by the com- 
puter, sir. The astrogator feeds in the 
data and instructions; then we just 
sit back and watch it happen.*’ 

“Isn’t there a provision for man- 
ual control, in case something should 
go wrong?” 

“There is, though we have never 
had to use it. Those controls there.” 

Don went over to the indicated 
board and looked at the dials and 
switches. “Now can you — simply — 
tell me what happens when an atti- 
tude change is made?” 

None of this was by the book, 
and Chief Kurikka lived by the book. 
Yet he was intelligent enough to 
know that there were times when 
the book had to be thrown away. 
Reluctantly, in spite of himself, he 
came to the control board and 
switched on the screens. 

“There are two television pick- 
ups,” he said. “One in the bow, 
in the observatory, and the other in 



the stern. It’s on the centerline be- 
tween the main drive rockets. This 
is the bow picture.” 

He pointed to the screen with the 
sun appearing off to one side, the 
same scene that Don had watched 
from the observatory. Kurikka con- 
tinued. 

“There is a track around the re- 
actor sphere, just at the base of the 
main tubes. A small reaction rocket 
rides this track, moving in the direc- 
tion opposite to our spin. This can- 
cels out the spin so that the rocket 
always faces the same direction. A 
short burst is fired, just enough to 
start the ship tumbling, end over end. 
The ship turns until it is orientated 
in the new direction — then the 
computer fires the rocket again can- 
celing out the motion.” 

Don looked at his watch, then 
forced himself to look away without 
seeing how little time was left. There 
was a simple answer here. Almost 
too simple, he realized. He turned 
and motioned to the Mexican mathe- 
matician. 

“Dr. Ugalde — would you come 
here please and check me out. 
You’ve heard what the chief said, 
so you know our problem. The sun 
is now before our bow, just about 
180 degrees wrong. Now, if the 
rocket were fired, the ship would 
turn end for end in space. When the 
sun appeared in the middle of this 
stern screen we would be facing in 
the right direction, with the reactor 
between us and the solar storm. At 
that time the jet will be facing in 
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the opposite direction, and if it were 
fired, the rotation would stop and 
our attitude would be correct. Will 
that work?” 

Ugalde frowned in concentration, 
then scribbled some brief equations 
in his leather-bound notepad. 

“It won’t work that easily,” he 
said. “The second rocket blast must 
be exactly as long as the first, and 
must be timed so that it ends with 
the ship on the correct orienta- 
tion . . .” 

“Not the details, Doctor, please. 
Just tell us if it will work or not.” 

The mathematician looked sur- 
prised. “Of course it will work! Why 
shouldn’t it? It is just what the 
computer does. You will be doing 
the same thing, only much more 
crudely.” 

“Crude or not, it’s going to save 
our lives!” Don smacked his fist into 
his palm excitedly. “Start now, if 
you please. With your theory and 
Chief Kurikka's knowledge of the 
controls, you should be able to do 
the job between you.” 

Now he permitted himself to look 
at his watch, and he almost gasped 
aloud at how little time there was 
left. Less than 45 minutes remained 
before the solar storm of deadly 
radiation would hit. 

“Purser Jonquet on the phone for 
you, Captain,” a voice said, breaking 
into his thoughts. The duty man 
was holding the phone out to him. 

“Captain here.” 

“This is the purser. Captain. 
There seems to be a little trouble 



with the passengers. I wonder if I 
could ask you to come here and talk 
to them.” 

“Not now. There is no time. I’ll 
join you there in the engine room 
as soon as I can.” 

There was a moment’s pause be- 
fore the purser spoke again. This 
time there was more than a little 
concern in his voice. 

“That’s what I want you to talk 
to them about, sir. They’re not in 
the engine room. All of them have 
had a meeting, here in the main 
dining hall, and they say they aren’t 
moving until they talk to the cap- 
tain or a senior officer.” 

“But — don’t they know that they 
are all dead?” 

The purser’s voice was softer, as 
if he were whispering into the tele- 
phone so that no one would hear. 

“No, sir, not quite. I did not 
want to alarm them, so I deliberately 
kept the details vague as to the im- 
mediacy of the emergency. Could 
you come here and explain to them?” 

Don thought swiftly — could he? 
He realized now that he had made 
a mistake in forgetting about the 
passengers. Treating them like cargo, 
or sheep to be herded around. Every 
thing should have been explained to 
them earlier. Now he would have to 
tell them the truth. Quickly. There 
were only minutes remaining. 

“I’ll be right down,” he said, 
and hung up the phone. 

“Captain, this is most important,” 
Dr. Ugalde called out as he saw 
Don rise. 
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“What is it?” Don asked, walking 
over to join them at the controls. 
The sun wobbled slowly off the stern 
screen while he watched. 

“Here, see for yourself,” Ugalde 
said. “In theory it is fine to say 
we turn the ship by eye and hand. 
In practice it is something different. 
It can be done, and we are getting 
close. But we cannot make as precise 
an adjustment as the computer, with 
a ship of the great mass of this one. 
The sun will be aligned correctly, 
but will drift slowly off. Someone 
must make corrections constantly 
until all the drift has been eliminated 
and we are orientated correctly.” 

“Do you have any idea of how 
long this will take?” Don asked, hop- 
ing, but knowing in advance what 
the answer would be. 

“Hours, surely. It is most delicate 
work.” 

“Hours! That means whoever 
stays here at the controls will be 
unprotected from the storm and will 
be exposed to certain death.” 

“I realize that. Someone must die 
to save the others. Is that not a good 
way for a man to die?” 

Don looked at his watch through 
a growing haze of desperation. Just 
a little over a half an hour left. 
It couldn’t be done, there wasn’t 
enough time for anything. 

The crew and passengers, they 
were all as good as dead. 

5 

o ne shall die so that all shall 



live,” Ugalde said, squaring his 
shoulders and stepping forward. “It 
will be my pleasure to control the 
ship. Everyone else must go instantly 
to the engine room.” 

The little doctor might have 
looked funny, with his chin up and 
his hand laid across his heart, but 
he did not. He meant what he had 
said, and would not hesitate to die 
for this shipload of strangers. 

“I don’t think that will be neces- 
sary, Doctor,” Don told him. “We’ll 
find a way out of this without sacri- 
ficing any lives.” 

“May I inquire how that is to be 
done, Captain?” 

How indeed! Don thought — and 
felt a moment of silent panic. How 
could this be done? There had to be 
a way. The crew knew the ship 
better than he did. He had to force 
them to think. 

“What about a radiation suit, 
Chief?” Don asked. “I know we 
have them. Couldn’t the man who 
was piloting wear one?” 

Kurikka’s face was pure Scandina- 
vian gloom as he shook his head no. 

“Not a chance. The ones we have 
aboard are for limited use at low 
radiation levels. Just about as good as 
tissue paper in the storm that’s com- 
ing.” 

Don refused to give in to the 
overall feeling of despair. 

“There must be a way. Can’t dupli- 
cate controls be rigged in the engine 
room, something like that?” 

“Possibly, given enough time, 
we’d have to string cables . . .” 
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“Something else then, if there 
isn’t time for that.” Don looked 
around, searching for inspiration. 
That door, in the wall, leading to 
the small service washroom. He 
pulled it open. 

“What about this? Rig cables in 
here, it’s only a few feet. We could 
put in something to stop the radia- 
tion, lead sheets . . .” 

And then, just that suddenly, it 
was all clear. He knew what had to 
be done. He turned, pointing at the 
chief, thinking aloud. 

“A spacesuit. It keeps air in — so 
it should keep water out. Am I 
right?” 

Kurikka rubbed his jaw. “Well, I 
guess it could. But the water would- 
n’t do the suit any good. Rust and 

if 

“That won’t happen in a couple 
of hours,” Don snapped, aware of 
the seconds rushing by. “Here’s 
what you must do. Rig a set of con- 
trols inside the washroom and con- 
nect them up. Put in a repeater 
screen. If the door isn’t waterproof, 
get some patching gunk and seal it. 
Get a spacesuit and make sure that 
the oxygen tanks are full.” He 
started towards the door. “The pilot 
will work from the washroom — 
which will be filled with water.” 

“But, sir,” Kurikka called after 
him. "How can we waterproof the 
controls . . . ?” 

“Find a way. Put them in plastic 
bags for all I care. But do it — ” he 
glanced at his watch, “ — within the 
next twenty minutes. I’ll be back.” 



He slammed out and ran down 
the corridor towards the main dining 
hall. The passengers had to be faced 
yet — and there was desperately little 
time to talk to them. No time at all. 
No time to reason or argue. They 
had to go at once. He stopped at 
the next telephone and dialed the 
number that hooked the phone into 
the public address system. 

“This is the captain speaking. I 
want every crewman not on duty in 
the engine room or the control room 
to report to the main dining hall. 
Now. Within the next 60 seconds.” 
His own voice rasped the words 
down at him from the speaker above. 

Crewmen were already beginning 
to pile into the dining hall when he 
reached it, from the entrances on all 
sides. The tables were slung out of 
the way, in their between-meals con- 
ditions, so the floor was clear. One 
of the passengers was standing on a 
chair and the others were grouped 
around him. They looked about in 
confusion as Don ran up. 

“Listen to me,” he called out. “I 
am Lieutenant Chase, the ship’s doc- 
tor. I am sorry that I cannot explain 
in detail right now, I will do that 
later, but it is imperative that you 
all proceed at once to the engine 
room . . .” 

“We don’t want to hear anything 
from you,” the man standing on the 
chair shouted. “We want the cap- 
tain and we want an explanation of 
just what is going on around here.” 

Don recognized him. Briggs, Gen- 
eral Mathew Briggs, retired. His 
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close-cropped gray hair gathered it- 
self into spikes, as sharp and hard 
looking as so much barbed wire. 
His angry scowl and glowering ex- 
pression were familiar from the 
newspapers and news broadcasts. A 
man who always spoke his opinions, 
no matter how much they differed 
from those of the rest of the world, 
and firmly held opinions they were. 
Don looked at him coldly and 
snapped out his words. 

"There has been an accident, as 
you know. The captain is dead — as 
are most of his officers. I am now the 
acting captain.” There were gasps 
and a sudden stirring among the 
passengers. “A storm of solar radia- 
tion will hit this ship in the next 
few minutes, and the only safe place 
will be in the engine room. Every- 
body will now leave.” 

There was a movement as the 
passengers started towards the exits 
— that stopped as the general called 
out again. 

“Not clear enough and not good 
enough, Lieutenant. I demand 
that . . .” 

“You two,” Don ordered, jabbing 
his finger at the nearest crewman. 
“Take that man down and haul him 
to the engine room.” 

. “You cannot do this, hear me — 
you cannot do this!” the general 
shouted, backing away, fists raised 
defensively. 

The husky crewmen moved, one 
to each side — then pounced. The 
struggle was very brief, and a mo- 
ment later they half carried the 



loudly protesting Briggs towards the 
door. 

A thin man, with a large nose 
and crisp moustache, stepped forward 
as though to intervene, but stopped 
when the nearest crewmen started 
towards him. The rest of the passen- 
gers milled about, and there was a 
worried mutter of voices. 

“There may be a panic,” the 
purser said in a low voice that only 
Don could hear. 

“I know that, but we have no 
time for complicated explanations 
now. We’ll have to move them out, 
quickly and quietly.” Don took a 
thoughtful look around the dining 
hall. “We have about one crewman 
here for every ten passengers. I’ll go 
ahead. You get by the door and tell 
them that the crewmen will show 
them the way. Break them up into 
groups like that, ten and one. The 
crewmen should have a calming in- 
fluence. There are two elevators to 
the midpipe, so send alternate groups 
to the different elevators.” 

“A very good idea, Captain . . .” 
But Don was gone before he could 
finish. 

Don caught up with Briggs and 
his guards at the elevator. 

“You will regret this,” Briggs said 
with icy fierceness when Don 
stepped in. He shrugged off the 
guards’ hands as the door slid shut. 

“I’m very sorry, General, but I 
had no other choice This is an 
emergency and there was no time to 
argue. I hope that you will accept 
my apology . . .” 
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“I will not. You have started this 
trouble, mister, and I intend to finish 
it. There are courts of law.” 

“That’s your choice,” Don an- 
swered, as the elevator stopped and 
its door opened. Don and the crew- 
men held to rails on the elevator 
walls, but Briggs floundered help- 
lessly in midair as his feet rose from 
the ground. 

“Help the general, will you,” Don 
said. 

With practiced skill the spacemen 
grasped the general’s arms and 
kicked off down the midpipe. Don 
followed, more slowly, and holding 
onto the rods as he went. He was 
not as used to free fall as they were. 

The thick door of the engine 
room swung open when they came 
up to it, and the first engineer was 
waiting, as unsmiling as the general. 

“Bringing passengers in here will 
interrupt our work. It is dangerous,” 
Holtz said. 

“I’m sure of that,” Don answered, 
trying to calm him. “But there will 
be plenty of crewmen to help. Post 
them at all the controls and danger 
points. It will be crowded and un- 
comfortable — but everyone will be 
alive.” 

The first passengers began to 
arrive, some of them tumbling end 
over end, hopeless in free fall. An 
elderly woman had a distinctly green 
complexion; she would probably be 
the first of very many. A crewman 
rushed a plastic sack to her before 
there was an accident. 

The far wall, at the base of the 



engines, was filled by the shining 
control boards, but most of the space 
in between was free. There was not 
enough floor space for everyone, so 
they would have to float in the air. 
It would be crowded, messy and un- 
comfortable. Don got out before 
there were any more complaints. 

When the next load of passengers 
arrived, he rode back up in the 
empty elevator, sinking back to the 
floor as he reached the higher decks. 
He started for the control room at 
a run. One problem had been 
licked, the passengers were safe, but 
the bigger problem remained. Anx- 
iously he looked at his watch and 
felt his skin crawl as he realized 
that there were only thirteen min- 
utes left until the full force of the 
storm hit. Thirteen! He ran. 

“Just about finished, Captain,” 
Chief Kurikka reported. He was bent 
over the open control console with a 
smoking soldering iron. Cables 
snaked out of it and crossed the 
floor to vanish through a hole that 
had been drilled in the metal wall. 
The chief soldered the last connec- 
tion and straightened up. 

“It should work,” he said, and 
led the way to the washroom. “We’ve 
got a couple of hand controllers in 
there, put them in plastic bags like 
you said, easiest way to waterproof 
them. And there’s a monitor screen 
hooked into the stern pickup.” They 
brushed by a man who was smearing 
a gray paste onto the frame of the 
open door. 

“Silicone putty. The door will be 
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waterproof now when it is closed 
into the putty seal. The air will ex- 
haust through the vent while the 
room fills. The spacesuit is there. 
I’m volunteering to man the station, 
Captain.” 

“Very well. We have nine minutes 
left. Send the other men away as 
soon as they’re finished. Is there any 
way to tell what the radiation count 
is while in here?” 

Kurikka pointed at the monitor 
screen — which was one of the TV 
phones that had been ripped from 
its mounting and wired to the wall 
inside another plastic bag. 

“The computer is displaying a 
readout in the bottom of the screen. 
Those numbers there, below the sun, 
are the radiation count on the 
Hoyle scale.” 

“One point four, not too high 
yet — no, it just jumped to two point 
one.” 

“Fringe of the storm. It’s going 
to he pretty unhealthy in here soon. 
I think you better get going, sir.” 

They were alone, the last techni- 
cian had bolted for the safety of 
the engine room. Six minutes to go. 

“Seal up the suit for me, Chief, 
then move. That’s an order.” 

“But . . . !” the chief was 
shocked. 

“And no buts either. Your techni- 
cal knowledge is far more important 
to the survival of the ship than my 
medical know-how. And as com- 
manding officer I order you below.” 

Kurikka wasted no time in argu- 
ing then. He helped Don into the 



suit and sealed it. Don grabbed the 
chief’s wrist and looked at his watch. 
Two minutes! 

He almost shoved the man from 
the small room, then pushed on the 
door while the chief pulled from 
the outside, struggling against the 
pressure of the putty in the jamb. 
The lock finally clicked home, and 
the chief ran. Don was alone. He 
turned the faucets full on in the 
sink and the shower: someone had 
plugged all the drains. The water 
burbled over the sink edge and 
splashed on the floor. He turned 
back to the monitor screen. The sun 
had shifted from the crosshairs on 
the center, and he fired the jet to 
realign it before he glanced at the 
numbers below. 

2 . 8 . 

The storm was growing in 
violence. 

The sun drifted off center and 
Don automatically made the correct 
adjustments. It looked so small and 
unimpressive on the TV screen, a 
glowing ball more than a 100 mil- 
lion miles away. Yet a storm was 
raging there now, sending up im- 
mense flares of binning gas heated 
to over 6 million degrees centigrade. 
The figure was too big to be 
grasped. But the reality could be 
understood easily enough. First radio 
waves, and then X-rays had been 
hurled out by the explosions, and 
had passed the earth just eight min- 
utes later. They carried their warn- 
ing that the expanding cloud of 
burning plasma was on the way. 
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Minutes later the storm of high- 
energy protons had arrived, the first 
fringes of the violence to come. 
Then, some hours after this, the low- 
energy protons followed, the very 
fury of the storm itself. Accelerated 
particles that could burn and kill . . . 
Don looked away from the imaged 
sun and the rising radiation count, to 
the water that now lapped as high 
as his ankles. 

It wasn’t rising fast enough. 

And the count was up to 3.2 now. 
The metal walls of the ship still 
offered him some protection, but just 
barely. He wondered if the others 
were all safe in the engine room. 
There was a radio switch on the 
side of his helmet, but when he 
flicked it he heard only static. Of 
course, the suit radio would be use- 
less inside this room, where the 
walls would stop any signal. And, 
in the last minutes’ rush, no one 
had thought to hook up a telephone 
circuit. He was alone, cut off. 

The water reached his knees — 
and the numbers on the screen be- 
gan to blur and climb. 3.9 .. . 
4.2 ... 5.5 .. . 

The full force of the storm had 
hit! 

Don dropped the control handles 
and dived into the water, face down. 
He had to clutch onto the sink base 
to hold himself under, as the air in 
the suit tried to force him to the 
surface. There was just barely 
enough water to cover him. It took 
all the strength of his arms to keep 
from bobbing up. He fought grimly, 



knowing that invisible death filled 
the air above. He had to stay down. 

The water rose, with painful 
slowness, and he wondered how far 
the ship had drifted off course. He 
would be killing himself if he raised 
his head to look. He might he kill- 
ing them all if he didn’t. How long 
had he been under? How long did 
he dare stay away from the controls? 
The chief had said that the radia- 
tion bulkhead was big enough to 
protect the engine room if they 
drifted 10, even 15 degrees off 
course. That meant that the sun’s 
image could move almost to the edge 
of the monitor screen without en- 
dangering the people in the ship. 
But how long would that take? He 
had no way of knowing, or of meas- 
uring elapsed time. What could he 
do — what should he do? 

Now the water was high enough 
so that he could turn over onto his 
back and half sit up. Through the 
troubled surface above he could just 
make out the bulk of the TV re- 
peater in the brightly lit room. He 
could not see details. It was tantaliz- 
ingly close now, no more than a foot 
above his head. 

He had to look. The others de- 
pended on him. Nowl Yet he would 
be committing suicide if he put his 
head above the water. 

Perhaps not the entire helmet. 
He leaned his head back in the 
helmet, as far as it would go, then 
slowly raised up. Carefully . . . 
the surface was right before his face 
. . . then there was only a thin 
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film of water on the transparent 
faceplate. 

The water ran off from the cen- 
ter, leaving a clear area, and he 
could see the screen and the dangling 
control handles. 

The sun’s image was off-center, al- 
most halfway to the edge of the 
screen. 

The count on the Hoyle scale 
read 8.7. 

The water closed over him as he 
pushed himself down, deep down. 
With a maximum possible reading 
of 10, this solar storm was as strong 
as any he had ever heard of. The 
water rose with painful slowness. 

When he looked again the count 
was 9.3, and the sun was at the 
edge of the screen. He had to move 
the ship. 

The surface of the water wrinkled, 
and he saw that two plastic bags 
were floating above him. The con- 
trol handles, of course! Moving care- 
fully, he managed to pinch the 
plastic between his gloved fingers, 
then dragged the handles down on 
the end of their lengths of cable. 
Holding them securely he raised his 
faceplate up again and found that, 
if he made no sudden motions, he 
could work the jet and swing the 
ship into perfect alignment again. 

“We’ve done it!” he shouted, but 
his voice only echoed back at him 
from inside the helmet, reminding 
him how alone he was. He did not 
try to speak again. 

With the peril over he felt sud- 
denly tired — and he knew this was 



no time to be tired. As worn out as 
he was, he had to stay awake and 
alert. He was safe enough in the 
water, but everyone else depended 
upon him for their lives. The water 
level moved upwards. It passed the 
TV screen and rose higher. When 
it reached the ceiling and began to 
flow out into the air-conditioning 
vent, he turned off all the faucets. 
The tension was over, and now the 
waiting began. He blinked and 
wished he could rub his gritty 
eyes . . . 

An indeterminate time later he 
realized with sudden shock that he 
had fallen asleep — and did not know 
how long he had been asleep. The 
sun’s image was touching the edge 
of the screen. His hands shook as 
he brought it safely back to the junc- 
tion of the crosshairs. The count 
was holding steady at 8.7. Lower 
than the maximum, but just as 
deadly; 

How long was the storm going 
to last? It must have been going on 
fotr hours already. For the first 
time he was concerned about his 
oxygen supply. The suit was un- 
familiar, he had never worn this 
particular type before, and he had to 
fumble with the controls on his chest 
until he hit the right button. The 
projected dial display appeared to 
float outside his helmet, in the 
water. 

The oxygen tank was three-quar- 
ter empty. 

After this he was no longer sleepy. 
He worked the controls automati- 
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cally, keeping the ship correctly 
orientated. It was moving less and 
less all the time as the different 
motions were canceled out, one by 
one. 

8.6. The count was dropping, but 
ever so slowly. His oxygen was be- 
ing used up even faster. Don 
breathed as shallowly as he could, 
and limited his movements. This re- 
duced his oxygen intake. Yet the 
tank level crept slowly towards the 
zero mark. He knew that there was 
still a reserve left after the indicated 
zero level, but even this would 
eventually be used up. What should 
he do then? Choose the manner of 
his death? From either anoxia or 
radiation poisoning. The worst part 
was that there are almost no symp- 
toms of oxygen starvation. The vic- 
tim just loses consciousness. And 
dies. 

7.6. He would have to estimate 
the oxygen level remaining, then 
at the last moment drain the water 
out of the room low enough to open 
his helmet. 

6.3. Soon now. It was past the 
zero, had been reading zero for a 
long time. How long? How long was 
long . . . ? 

5.4. Time to drain the water . . . 
water . . water . . . 

The controls dropped from his 
hands and he floated limply, oxygen 
starved, unconscious. 

Sliding down the dark tunnel to 
death. 
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Is he moving?” the voice asked. 

“I think so,” another voice an- 
swered. “He’s coming around.” 

Don felt he knew who the men 
were who were speaking, but he 
could not see them. Realization 
finally penetrated that they were 
talking about him. It took a positive 
effort of will, but he finally opened 
his eyes. He was on a bed in his own 
sick bay, and inside an oxygen tent. 
Bent over the thin plastic was the 
worried face of First Engineer Holtz, 
with Rama Kusum next to him. 

“Finally got yourself a patient, 
Rama,” Don said, and was shocked 
at the weakness of his voice. What 
was he doing here? Sudden memory 
returned and he tried to sit up. 

“What happened? I must have 
passed out . . 

“Take it slowly, sir,” Rama said, 
gently but firmly pressing him back 
to the pillows. “Everything is in the 
green. We monitored the radiation 
count in the engine room, and as 
soon as it was low enough, the chief 
and I put on the armored suits. 
We really did soak down the con- 
trol room getting in to you. By then 
the count was low enough to take 
you out of your suit. It was a close 
one, but according to the diagnostic 
machine, you are fine now.” 

Don’s mind was still unclear, his 
thoughts muffled. 

“What made you come after me?” 
he asked. “How did you know I was 
in trouble?” 
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“The stern pickup was displayed 
upon the engine room screen. There 
were some most difficult minutes 
there, in the beginning, when we 
thought you had lost control. But 
you did take care of everything. 
Then, when the storm was almost 
over, we saw the sun drift right off 
the screen. That’s when we came 
after you.” He smiled. “So you see it 
has all worked out just fine, every- 
thing is all right now . . 

As though to mock his words, the 
alarm siren sounded from the PA 
speaker, and the emergency light be- 
gan to flash brightly. 

“FIRE WARNING . . . FIRE 

warning . . .” the recorded voice 
of the computer said, “there is a 
FIRE IN COMPARTMENT 64a” 

Don tried to get up, then realized 
how sick he was. He would be a 
liability in any emergency. He had 
to delegate authority. 

“Holtz — see what you can do 
about this, then report to me. Rama, 
take an emergency medical kit and 
go with him in case anyone has 
been injured. Could it be equipment 
failure . . . ?” 

At the door, First Engineer Holtz 
turned and snorted. “None of my 
equipment. 64 A is a passenger cabin.” 

Don felt too tired to face any 
more crises, but he knew he had to. 
Sitting up was an effort, but he 
finally did it. He switched off the 
oxygen, then had to wait a moment 
to regain some bit of strength. Fire. 
Just as if the ship’s oxygen supply 
wasn’t bad enough already. And their 
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orbit, he had to think about that 
now. Everyone had forgotten about 
it during the solar storm. If they 
didn’t find a way' of correcting course 
soon, it would be too late — and they 
would go right on past Mars and 
into the eternity of interstellar space. 
The phone rang. He reached out 
and painfully picked it up. 

"Captain here,” he said, no longer 
feeling self-conscious about using the 
title. Chief Kurikka looked out of 
the tiny screen. 

“Captain, is First Engineer Holtz 
there? There has been a report of 
a fire . . .” 

“I know. He’s taking care of it. 
Where are you now?” 

“In the control room, sir, taking 
temporary command. The thing is 
that we are getting more reports on 
smoke throughout A deck. We can’t 
tell yet if there are other fires, or if 
the smoke from 64A is being spread 
by the ventilation system. Request 
permission to seal and cut off air 
circulation in A deck and clear the 
deck.” 

“Permission granted. Contact me 
here as soon as you hear anything 
else.” 

Don hung up the phone and rose, 
slowly, to his feet. Ignoring the 
swimming sensation this caused, he 
walked to the door and leaned on 
the handle for a moment before 
opening it. He was in the isolation 
room that opened directly into his 
office. The drug cabinet was on the 
far wall. By the time he reached it 
he was walking a little better. He 
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put his thumb on the identification 
plate, and the lock clicked open : 
it would open only to the pattern 
of his thumbprint. There were potent 
drugs here that would mask his 
fatigue and supply the energy to 
carry on. He did not like to use 
them — and he would pay for it later 
with an even greater fatigue reac- 
tion — but at this moment he had no 
choice. The glass vial slipped into 
the barrel of the spray hypodermic, 
and he gave himself the injection. 
The phone rang while he was clos- 
ing the drug cabinet. 

It was Kurikka again and this 
time, if possible, his glum expression 
was deeper than ever. 

“Air circulation stopped and deck 
sealed. All passengers evacuated. I’ve 
sent some men to help. But — can 
you get over there, sir? They need a 
doctor.’’ 

“What for?” 

“Sounds like smoke poisoning.” 
“I’m on my way.” 

The drug was taking effect: Don 
felt light-headed, but strong enough 
to .walk around now. There was 
oxygen in the emergency medical 
kit that Rama had taken, but they 
might need more. He unclipped a 
tank and mask from the wall and 
hurried out. 

There were airtight doors sealing 
off A deck, but they were unlocked, 
and opened when he came close. In- 
side there was a haze in the air and 
a nose-smarting reek of smoke. A 
man was lying on the deck before 
compartment 64A, and Rama was 



bent over him, holding an oxygen 
mask to his face. Rama was cough- 
ing heavily, and his face and hands 
were smeared with soot. When he 
came closer Don saw that the prone 
man was the first engineer. 

“Had to . . . break the door 
down . . Rama wheezed between 
racking coughs. “Filled with smoke 
. . . thought someone might be in 
there . . ." 

“Don’t talk any more,” Don 
ordered. “Use this oxygen on your 
self. I’ll take over here.” 

Don was afraid. He snapped the 
strap of the oxygen mask into place, 
then used his thumb to pull back 
the lid of one of Holtz’s closed eyes. 
Bad. He took the man’s pulse with 
one hand while he rummaged in the 
emergency medical kit with the 
other. He found the syrette he 
wanted, pressed it to the side of the 
engineer’s neck and triggered the 
injection. Rama was watching, and 
he took the oxygen mask from his 
face long enough to speak. 

“That was a shot of Alkavervir,” 
he said. “A cardiovascular stimulant. 
That means he has . . .” 

“Heart trouble. Right. Not many 
people knew about it. That’s why he 
is retiring after this trip.” 

“How is he?” 

“Not good. This is the worst kind 
of thing that could have happened 
to him. Was there anyone in the 
compartment?” 

“No. No one that we could see. 
Then the smoke got to us.” 

A crewman came out of the com- 
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partment door with a heavy-duty 
fire extinguisher, the nozzle still 
slowly burbling foam. 

“In the green, sir. The fire’s out.” 

Don stood and looked in at the 
ruins of the cabin. The walls were 
scorched and streaked with smoke, 
and foam was everywhere. Two 
sodden heaps of charred debris were 
on the floor. 

“How could it possibly burn?” 
Don asked. “I thought these ships 
were virtually fireproof.” 

“They are. But the luggage wasn’t. 
Two suitcases, clothes and contents 
burned up.” 

“Do you have any idea how it 
started?” 

The crewman hesitated, then held 
out his hand. “I don’t want to make 
any charges, Captain, but I found 
this on the table.” 

In his hand was a sodden package 
of cigarettes. Don looked at them in 
silence for a moment, his jaw tight- 
ening. 

“Take them to Chief Kurikka and 
give him a complete report about 
what happened here.” Don said. 
“But call him in control first and 
have him get two men here with a 
stretcher at once.” 

“Doctor,” Rama called out. “Come 
quickly. I think his pulse is getting 
irregular.” 

Don took one look and shouted 
to the crewman. “Hold that call. 
Help us. We have to get this man 
to the sick bay at once.” 

First Engineer Carl Holtz was no 
longer a young man, and his heart 



trouble had been coming on for 
years. He responded well to the 
medication and treatment, but the 
sick bay, though well-equipped, 
lacked some things that were com- 
monplace in a planet-based hospital. 
There was no heart-lung machine 
for one thing. And of course no 
surgical team to stand by in case a 
transplant might be 'called for. But 
Don did his best with what he. had. 
Rama Kusum, despite his protests, 
was put to bed himself because of 
the smoke poisoning. Four beds of 
the small ward were now occupied. 

Two hours later Don called the 
control room for a report: he was a 
doctor, but was commanding officer 
of the spaceship as well. 

“All localized,” Kurikka reported. 
“No other fires, no other , smoke 
damage outside of that compart- 
ment.” 

“What about our oxygen?” 
“Down some, but nothing major. 
At the moment. I poked through 
the mess and found that there was a 
burnt cigarette in it. Looks like it 
fell out of the ashtray and set. the 
luggage on fire.” 

Don thought a moment. "Is there 
a brig on this ship?” he asked. 

Kurikka’s eyes opened wider at 
the question, but his answer was 
crisply exact. 

“In a manner of speaking, Cap- 
tain. Compartment 84B can be 
locked from the outside and not 
opened from the inside. It’s been 
used as a brig before.” 

“Fine. I want you to find the 
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occupant of that burned compart- 
ment and lock him or her up. These 
people must be made to understand 
how serious our situation is. If who- 
ever it was had not disobeyed the 
order about smoking, this would 
never have happened.” 

“Well, sir, if you knew who the 
occupant was . . 

“I couldn't care less! That was an 
order, Chief.” 

“Immediate action will be taken, 
sir. Could I ask — how is Commander 
Holtz? I heard he breathed a lot of 
that smoke.” 

Don looked up at the figure on 
the bed across the room. 

“First Engineer Holtz is dead,” 
he said. “Keep that information to 
yourself for . the moment. I don’t 
wish it to be common knowledge yet 
that we have lost our only remain- 
ing engineering officer.” 

7 

T he effects of the stimulants 
were wearing off, and Don was ex- 
hausted and grim. He certainly had 
reason to be. He looked around the 
wardroom, at the faces of the 
worried men, and if he hadn’t been 
so depressed, he might have laughed. 
The officers of the interplanetary 
spacer, Johannes Kepler, left a cer- 
tain amount to be desired. 

A captain who was a doctor — and 
who had never set foot inside a 
spaceship until a few weeks ago. 

A second officer who was only a 
chief petty officer. Yet probably the 



most valuale man aboard at this 
moment. 

A technical adviser who was a 
civilian and a mathematician of 
some genius, but who was so un- 
worldly he made mistakes in addi- 
tion. 

A frightened atomic engineering 
mate, second class, who was now in 
charge of the engines of a two billion 
dollar spacecraft. 

Don poured another cup of coffee 
and tried not to sigh. He looked 
at the engineering mate and forced 
himself to smile. 

“Congratulations, Tyblewski, you- 
’re the acting first engineer of the 
Big Joe.” 

Tyblewski was a small blond man, 
unmemorable in any way — other 
than by his large ears which pro- 
truded like jug handles from the 
sides of his head. He was chewing 
his lower lip nervously. 

“I don’t know, sir,” he said. “I’m 
just an atomic rating. I can follow 
orders, but . . .”.1 

“Then you’ll follow this order,” 
Don broke in. “The chief tells me 
that you know your work and that 
you are the only one aboard this 
ship that is in any way qualified to 
look after the engines. You will do 
that job.” 

Tyblewski opened his mouth, as 
if to speak, then shut it again. He 
nodded his head in mute agreement. 
Don hated to play the role of the 
bully, but he had no choice. The 
ship — and the passengers — must 
come first. 
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“All right, gentlemen,” Don said, 
looking around the circle, “I am 
going to outline our position as it 
stands now. The solar storm has 
passed and we can forget about it. 
The oxygen situation is not danger- 
ous — at the moment. That means 
that we lost a lot of the phytoplank- 
ton when we lost the water, so the 
oxygen concentration is falling slow- 
ly inside the ship. It is not at a 
dangerous level yet, so we can put 
that difficulty aside for the moment. 
The most pressing problem is our 
course. A major correction is long 
overdue. If we stay on this course, 
we shall miss Mars by a good million 
miles and keep on going. Dr. Ugalde, 
could we have your report.” 

The dark-haired mathematician 
was sunk in gloom; his forehead was 
wrinkled and incised lines pulled at 
the corners of his mouth. He raised 
his hands, palm upwards, in a ges- 
ture of despair. 

“What can I say? Would lying 
help? I have done my best — and I 
am afraid that it is wanting, not 
good enough. In theory I can navi- 
gate this great ship. The mathe- 
matics are simple. But in practice it 
is beyond me. I am studying the 
navigator’s books, but it will take a 
long time. I must learn the correct 
programming for the computer, an- 
other major problem . . He 
shrugged his shoulders again. 

Don exercised more control over 
his voice than he really felt. 

“Could you tell me, Doctor, just 
how long it will take to gain the 



knowledge that you need?” 
“Weeks! Months! I cannot say. I 
beg your forgiveness. I will keep 
studying.” 

Not good enough, Don thought 
to himself. We don’t have the time. 

“Then we had better think about 
the radio,” he said aloud. “Sparks 
has raided the spare parts stores, 
and he and Electrician’s Mate Gold 
are jury-rigging a transmitter. The 
receiver he put together is working 
better now, but there is still enough 
sun-spot activity to lower the quality 
of the reception. This will make 
things even worse for the trans- 
mitter because we do not have the 
power to punch through the inter- 
ference. However, it is about all we 
can do. Do any of you have any- 
thing to bring up here?” 

“Two things, sir.” 

“What are they, Kurikka?” 

“The matter of the captain's . . . 
of Captain Kardyd’s funeral. There 
hasn’t been time to think about it 
up until now.” 

“If you will make the arrange- 
ments, we’ll do that as soon as 
possible.” 

“Everything’s done. Just waiting 
for the word from you.” 

“Right after this meeting, then. 
What was the second matter.” 

“The prisoner in the brig, he’s 
protesting. He wants to talk to you.” 
“Our arsonist! I’ll admit I had 
forgotten all about him. I never even 
asked you his name.” 

“It’s . . . General Briggs, sir.” 

“I might have known. It makes 
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no difference in any case. He’s there 
and he’s going to stay there. I’ll talk 
to him when I get a chance.” 

There were no other questions 
and Don closed the meeting. The 
burial of Captain Kardyd was to 
take place in one hour’s time. The 
announcement was made through- 
out the ship. Don rested on his 
bunk until fifteen minutes before 
the ceremony. He tried to sleep, hut 
could not. The urgency of their 
situation kept his thoughts twisting 
and stirring. He wished, not for the 
first time, that someone else had 
this job that he had so reluctantly 
accepted. He was doing his best, but 
the situation kept deteriorating. Per- 
haps it was time to admit that the 
ship had really been destroyed by 
that meteorite, that all the patch- 
work and effort were doomed from 
the very beginning. They were all 
dead . . . why didn’t they admit 
it . . . 

The shrill buzz of the alarm 
jerked him awake. He had drifted 
into a half sleep where all his worst 
fears had become real. Were they 
real? He shook himself, trying to rid 
himself of the feeling of black de- 
pression, hut it would not go. 

A shower helped, first steaming 
hot, then cold. The water was re- 
placed by a comforting flow of 
warmed air. When he was dry, he 
put on his dress uniform and went 
to die service airlock on A deck. 
The others were assembled and 
awaiting him. He returned Kurikka’s 
salute. 



“All present, sir,” he reported. 
“The burial party is standing by, and 
the ship’s company is fallen in. All 
watch-keeping stations are manned.” 
He produced a black, bound book 
with a cloth marker in it, and con- 
tinued in a low voice that only 
Don could hear. 

“I’ll handle the ceremony, it’s not 
very long. When I call the com- 
pany to attention, hats off, you read 
the part here in the ship’s regula- 
tions where I have the slip.” 

“Carry on, Chief.” 

It was a simple, but moving, cere- 
mony that undoubtedly had roots in 
the ancient ritual of burial at sea. 
The spaceship’s company, almost 
forty of them, every man in the 
ship outside of the minimum num- 
ber of men on duty, stood at atten- 
tion while the flag-draped body of 
the captain was carried forward to 
the measured beat of a drum. Only 
a handful of passengers had elected 
to watch : they had been near enough 
to death recently and perhaps did 
not wish to be reminded of it. Six 
men carried the body, and placed it 
down gently next to the round 
spacelock that was set into the deck. 

“Hats off,” the chief petty officer 
ordered. There was a rustle as the 
men took off their headgear. Don 
put his hat under his arm and 
stepped forward with the open book. 

“We entrust unto the deeps of 
space this man, Captain Kardyd, 
commanding officer of the Johannes 
Kepler, who was a sailor of these 
trackless seas . . 
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The ritual was not long, just a 
page of words in a book, yet as 
Don read it he knew that it was 
more than that. Kardyd had com- 
manded one of the greatest vessels 
of all time, sailing a course that 
was measured in millions, not hun- 
dreds, of miles. He had been struck 
down by chance, but his ship and 
his crew lived on. They would do 
their jobs, to the very end if neces- 
sary, just as the captain had done. 
And he, Donald Chase, M.D., of 
the United States of America, Earth, 
had become a part of this. He had 
gone to space not completely know- 
ing the responsibilities he had taken 
on, nor the comradeship he would 
be joining. He did now. He finished 
reading and looked up at the men 
— who looked back at him as one 
of them. It was a moment that Don 
knew he would never be able to 
forget. 

“Hats on, burial party forward.” 

There was the whir of motors, 
the hiss of oiled metal on metal, 
and the inner lock of the spacelock 
rose up. The bearers stepped for- 
ward, climbing down the ladders 
with their burden, to place it on 
the outer door below, which formed 
the floor of the cylindrical compart- 
ment. When they emerged they 
carried, carefully folded, the blue 
and white Earth flag. The inner 
door closed and the pumps throbbed 
as they exhausted the air. 

“Would you actuate the outer 
lock, Captain,” Kurikka said, and 
stepped away from the controls. 



Don stood beside him and waited 
until the ready light flashed on. 
Then he touched the button that, 
soundlessly in the vacuum, opened 
the outer lock. The centrifugal force 
of the ship’s rotation would carry 
the body out and away from the 
ship on a constantly diverging 
course. 

“Dismiss.” 

Don turned away, exhausted, and 
started for his quarters. He had not 
gone a dozen steps before he heard 
footsteps running after him. 

“Captain, sir, could I see you?” 

It was sparks. There was grease 
on his hands and face and sooty 
hollows of fatigue under his eyes. 
He had not slept in a very long 
time. He remembered Don’s orders 
not to discuss ship’s affairs before 
the passengers, and followed him in 
silence to the control room. 

“We’ve fixed up a transmitter,” 
he said as soon as the door was 
closed. 

“Wonderful! Now let’s see if we 
can raise Mars Central.” 

The receiver was muttering in 
the background, turned low since 
Mars Central was broadcasting a 
taped recording on their ship’s fre- 
quency. It repeated, over and over, 
that scheduled contacts had not been 
received, and would the Kepler re- 
port at once. Sparks turned up the 
receiver volume so they would hear 
at once if their message was received, 
and the recorded transmission inter- 
rupted. 

“Doesn’t look like much,” Elec- 
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tririan’s Mate Gold admitted, “but 
it works fine.” 

“Just not very powerful,” sparks 
admitted, looking at the collection of 
parts spread on the table before 
them. There was a replacement unit 
from the radar, the amplifier stage 
from the wardroom hi-fi tape deck, 
and even some components from the 
electronic ovens. Wires and wave- 
ducts crawled through the bread- 
board jumble and a heavy cable 
snaked out to the power supply. 

“Are you sine it’s putting out a 
signal?” Don asked. 

“Absolutely,” sparks said, and 
made a careful adjustment on the 
variable condensers. “I’ve set it onto 
our reception frequency. The broad- 
cast signal will be picked up on our 
receiving aerial. I’ve got the gain 
turned way down.” 

He flicked on the microphone 
and whispered into it. His words 
boomed out of the receiver, drown- 
ing out the message from Mars. 

“Sounds pretty strong to me,” Don 
said. 

“Yeah.” Gold was very gloomy. 
“But we just broadcast from the 
antenna to the aerial, maybe 100 
feet. We got how many million miles 
to Mars?” 

“But they have some great receiv- 
ers there,” sparks said defensively. 
“They got a parabolic dish antenna 
that can pick up a signal . . .” 

“That’s enough,” Don said. “Let’s 
see if we can get through.” 

Word must have gone out, be- 
cause Kurikka came in with Dr. 



Ugalde, and Purser Jonquet hurried 
up soon after them. Sparks made 
painfully exact adjustments on the 
frequency, testing the signal over 
and over before he was satisfied. 
He turned the power full on, then 
pulled the microphone to him. He 
coughed self-consciously once, then 
flipped on the transmission switch. 

"Johannes Kepler calling Mars 
Central . . . come in Mars Cen- 
tral . . . how do you read me? 
Come in . . .” 

He repeated the call, over and 
over, in patient clear tones. The 
receiver with its taped message 
droned accompaniment to his words. 
Then he flicked off the power and 
learned back. There was no change 
in the message they were receiving. 

“It’s not getting through?” Don 
asked. 

"Too early to tell yet, sir. ;At 
these distances it takes a couple of 
minutes for our signal to get there, 
and the same amount of time for 
theirs to get back.” He turned on 
the set and began calling again. 

The taped message did not change, 
while the big red second hand of 
the clock on the bulkhead continued 
its slow sweeps. 

Minutes passed. No one wanted 
to ask the question, and the silence 
was worse than words. It was sparks 
who finally broke the spell. He 
dropped the mike and flipped off 
the power supply. When he turned 
they saw that his face was beaded 
with sweat. 

“I’m sorry, Captain, but it’s no 
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go. Our signal is getting out — but 
it just isn’t strong enough. There is 
still plenty of background noise from 
the storm, and we’re not punching 
through it . . .” 

He stopped as the tape-recorded 
message cut off, and there was a 
moment of hushed silence before a 
new voice came on. 

“Johannes Kepler — are you broad- 
casting? We have been picking up 
traces of a signal on your frequency, 
but cannot read your signal. Are 
you broadcasting? Repeat — can you 
hear me? This is Mars Central call- 
ing the Johannes Kepler. We have 
a very weak signal on your frequency 
but cannot read it . . .” 

“It’s the storm,” sparks explained, 
“that and the low power . . .” 

“You did your best. Sparks,” Don 
told him. “No one is blaming you.” 
There was no one who could be 
blamed. 

But that did not help. 

If they could not contact Mars 
they were as good as dead at this 
moment. 

8 

'i.' he others had turned away, 
but Don was looking at the crude 
transmitter, glaring it, as though he 
could force it to work just by 
strength of will alone. There had 
to be a way — and this radio was 
the only hope they had left. 

“Isn’t there any way you can in- 
crease the power?” he asked. 

Sparks shook his head. “I’ve al- 



ready got all the circuits on a 40 
percent overload. They can take that 
for a while without burning out. 
You saw, I kept cutting the current 
every few minutes. Any more and 
they would pop as soon as I turned 
on the juice.” 

“Are there any other ways you 
can beef up the circuits?” 

“Negative on that, I’m afraid. 
Wiring up this thing was the easiest 
job. Me and Gold spent most of the 
time seeing what was the best cir- 
cuit we could get out of the junk 
we could find. But the signal will 
improve as we get closer to Mars. 
They’ll hear us, eventually.” 

“Eventually is a word that is not 
too good,” Ugalde said. He came 
up next to the radio and stood, 
rocking on his toes with his hands 
behind his back, as though he 
were addressing a class. “Now while 
I admit with great chagrin that be- 
ing a navigator is impossible for me 
at this moment, I am still yet able 
to calculate an orbit. Roughly mind 
you, but I have worked out as best I 
can from the figures of the last 
calculations made by the deceased 
navigator. Our course error grows 
greater with every passing moment, 
and the greater the error, the harder 
it is to correct. If I may give an 
analogy. Imagine, if you will, a very 
long, wide slope, down which a ball 
is rolling. If the ball rolls straight 
down, it will strike a stick standing 
at the foot of the slope. Now, if the 
ball is deflected by a slight push, it 
will roll at a slightly diverging angle 
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from the true course. But a slight 
push will set it straight so it hits 
the stick after all. A slight push 
soon after the deflection. If the cor- 
rection is not made at once, after a 
period of time the ball will be roll- 
ing many feet away from the proper 
course, and a really hard blow will 
be needed to correct it. The longer 
the wait, the more force that is 
needed. Of course you realize the 
hall is our ship, Mars the hypotheti- 
cal stick. We have delayed a long 
time already. If we wait too much 
longer we may not be able to make 
the corrections that will bring us 
back to the proper way. Contact 
must be established with Mars — 
and at once.” 

Nothing could be said after this, 
and the air of gloom in the control 
room was thick enough to be cut 
with a knife. Sparks looked around, 
from face to face, pulling back 
against the table. 

“Don’t look at me!” he called out 
loudly, defensively. “I’ve done all I 
could with the parts we had. I built 
a radio and it works, you heard 
that. It’s putting out all it can. 
There’s nothing more I can do. It’s 
a working radio, don’t forget that, 
with a modulated signal, not a radar 
or a signal generator where you just 
blast out. This is all we’ve got . . .” 

Don took him by the shoulder, 
harder than he intended, his fingers 
digging deep. “What was that you 
said about radar?” He let go quickly 
when he saw the man’s shocked 
expression. 



“It’s nothing, sir. Nothing to do 
with us. If you just squirt out a 
signal, you can get maybe twice the 
power we have going out now. But 
we have to modulate the signal to 
carry information. Otherwise Mars 
Central will be getting nothing but 
a blast of static from our direction. 
They’ll know that we’re still here — 
but that’s about all they will know.” 

“No!” Don said. “There’s more.” 
He paced back and forth, driving 
his fist into the palm of his hand. 
“Something can be done. I know, I 
read about it once, about the early 
days of radio. Something about 
code . . .” 

“Sure,” sparks answered. “Code. 
They used to use it maybe a couple 
of hundred years ago. We had it in 
history at radio school. Before they 
could modulate a signal to carry a 
message, they used to just blast it 
out, then interrupt it in short or 
long bits in a regular kind of code. 
I guess they had a special signal 
for every letter. Then at the other 
end they would put it back into 
letters again. But we can’t do that — ” 

“Why not?” 

Sparks started to smile, then 
changed his mind when he saw the 
expression on Don’s face. “Well, you 
see ... no one knows the code 
any more. So even if we knew it 
and could send it, no one could 
read it. It would be a great idea if 
we could do it, but . . .” 

"No buts. We’ll do it. Could you 
transmit the long and short signals 
if I gave you a message?” 
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“Well, I guess so. I could rig a 
make-or-break switch and keep open- 
ing and closing it. Or we could re- 
cord it on tape, that might be 
easier, and have the taped signal 
actuate a relay. I guess, mechani- 
cally, it could be done.” 

“Then do it. I’ll bring you back 
the message as soon as I can. Get 
your equipment rigged. Kurikka, 
come with me.” 

The chief didn’t speak until they 
were out in the corridor, then he 
let out the breath he had been 
holding. 

“Would you mind, sir, telling me 
just what you have in mind.” He 
looked baffled and Don almost 
laughed. 

“It’s easy. We’re going to the 
library. The information will be 
there. If not in the shelved books, it 
will be in the library’s memory.” 

It really was easy after that. None 
of the books, they were mostly fiction 
for the passengers’ entertainment, 
looked promising, so Don punched 
for the encyclopedia index, ca-cu 
had an entry marked codes, and he 
tried three or four sub-entries be- 
fore he found an article on the 
International Code. It contained a 
copy of the code itself. 

“There it is,” Don said, pointing 
at the columns of letters and dots 
and dashes. He pressed the print 
button. “Now let’s see if we can 
transcribe a message in this stuff.” 

Back in the control room, it was 
the mathematician, Dr. Ugalde, who 
suggested the solution. 



"The computer, we must give it 
instructions. This is the kind of 
operation the stupid machine is built 
for. If you will permit, I will pro- 
gram the computer to transform a 
typed message into this code, and it 
will then record the code on tape 
for the transmitter. The message 
will be transmitted and, I am sure, 
it will be quickly comprehended that 
it is a code. I suggest that, before 
the message, we transmit the num- 
bers from one to ten, counting in 
dots to make the series, that is. This 
will indicate that there is intelligent 
content in the broadcast, not just a 
random collection of pulses. With 
that clue it will not take them long 
to figure out what is happening.” 
“That sounds fine to me,” Don 
said. "After the numbers send a 
simple message, just ask them if 
they can understand the code so 
that we can send more detailed 
messages. Tell them we can hear 
their voice transmissions, but will 
have to answer in code.” He turned 
to the others. “Get this gear rigged 
as quickly as possible. I’m going to 
the sick bay to look after my 
patients. Call me as soon as you 
are ready to broadcast.” 

It required his best bedside man- 
ner to give optimistic answers to the 
questions. Yes, the storm had passed 
and there would be no more com- 
ing. And, no, there was no truth in 
the rumor that they were running 
out of air. The air smelled just fine, 
didn’t it? He changed the dressings 
on the wounds, released the frost- 
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bite case and told him to return once 
a day, then retreated to his quarters 
as quickly as possible. The phone 
rang as he entered, and he once 
more had to assume the role of cap- 
tain. The message was ready to be 
sent. 

“Works in the green on the test,” 
sparks said, throwing a switch when 
Don came in. A slow series of dits 
and dahs sounded from the speaker. 
“We’ve got the tape working through 
this switching circuit. I'm getting 
an antenna output almost double 
what we had before.” 

“Send it,” Don said, and dropped 
into the captain’s chair before the 
control panels. Jonquet brought in 
coffee and passed the cups around. 

Sparks reran the tape and made 
the necessary adjustments. The reel 
spun and the message crackled out 
into space. The receiver still re- 
peated the recorded message they 
had been getting for days now. 
Twice sparks reran the tape, and 
repeated the transmission, before 
finally switching off the apparatus. 

“Just a matter of waiting now,” 
he said. 

Dr. Ugalde scribbled some quick 
calculations on a piece of paper. “It 
is my estimate,” he said, “consider- 
ing our probable position in relation 
to Mars, that we could hear a re- 
turn message in less than thirty sec- 
onds from now.” 

They all looked at the clock, at 
the sweeping hand. It seemed to 
crawl, slower and slower, finally 
reaching thirty seconds and passing 



it. Going on for a minute more. A 
minute and a half. Ugalde crumpled 
his piece of paper. 

“Perhaps my mathematics are 
wrong, an error . . .” 

He broke off as the droning voice 
from the receiver suddenly ended. 
They all turned, involuntarily, look- 
ing at the now silent speaker. There 
were seconds of silence before a new 
voice cut in. 

“Hello, Johannes Kepler . . . can 
you hear me? We are receiving a 
transmission on your frequency of a 
series of pulses. Are you transmitting 
this? If you are, send five pulses. 
Repeat them because reception 
varies at this end . . .” 

“Do it!” Don ordered. 

Sparks had rigged a manual push 
button switch into the circuit. He 
used it now, sending out the dots, 
over and over, five, five, five, 
five . . . 

Then they waited, once again, 
the long minutes while their mes- 
sage, traveling 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond, at the speed of light, reached 
out to Mars and was received. Until 
the answer was broadcast. 

“We have received your message, 
Johannes Kepler,” the voice said, 
and an impromptu cheer shook the 
room, “. . . means you have had 
difficulty with your radio. Someone 
here has just reported that your 
message is in code, and the library 
is being consulted for a copy. If 
you believe we have a copy here and 
will be able to translate your message, 
please send all details. Repeat your 
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message at least five times, I repeat, 
send your message at least five times 
since we are having reception diffi- 
culties at this end. We are standing 
by to receive now, good luck.” 

It took time, a lot of time, be- 
cause the communication was so 
complex. Don typed a message into 
the computer, explaining what had 
happened, and this was recorded 
on tape as a series of dots and 
dashes. Another tape was prepared 
of up-to-date stellar observations 
which were recorded along with the 
earlier data. The computer on Mars 
would process these and determine 
the course corrections that would 
be needed. Time passed, and with 
each second they moved further 
from their proper course. 

They waited again, and instead 
of the course corrections, they re- 
ceived a request for the amount of 
reaction mass that remained in their 
tanks. This was sent back as quickly 
as possible, and there were minutes 
of silence as they waited for the 
answer, for the corrections that 
would get them back into the proper 
orbit for Mars. The message finally 
came. 

“Hello, Big Joe,” the voice rasped, 
and although the man speaking tried 
to sound happy, there was an un- 
dertone of worry in his voice. “We 
are not saying that this is the final 
answer, the figures are being rerun, 
and something will be done. But 
the truth is . . . well . . . you 
have been in an incorrect orbit for 
too long a time. It appears that, 



with the reaction mass you have 
remaining . . . there is not enough 
to make a course correction for Mars. 
Your ship is on an unchangeable 
orbit into outer space.” 

9 

In the silence that followed this 
shocking announcement, the rapping 
on the control room door sounded 
unnaturally loud. An air tenders 
mate came in and saluted, throw- 
ing a quick glance around at the 
silent men. He handed a slip of 
paper to Don. 

“I thought I had better bring 
these readings directly to you, sir. I 
just ran the test a few minutes 
ago.” 

Don stirred himself, it took an 
effort to think of other problems 
after what they had just heard. He 
took the slip and looked, uncom- 
prehending, at the piece of paper. 

“I’m sorry, could you tell me 
what these figures mean?” 

The air tender pointed to the 
row of numbers on the right, and 
to the last one which was circled 
in red. 

“These are the percentages of 
oxygen concentration in the air. 
You’ll notice they have been going 
down steadily. These are the figures 
taken every five hours, since the 
accident. The change has been slow, 
but there is now an abrupt drop, 
here in the last number. I think 
the radiation from the solar storm 
knocked out a lot of phytoplankton. 
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That, in addition to what we lost 
with the water, is putting us below 
equivalency.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Well, simply, sir, the people in 
the ship are turning oxygen into 
carbon dioxide faster than the 
plants can replace the oxygen. We’re 
running out of breathable air.” 

Don shook himself. There were 
too many problems at once. 

“How long before it reaches the 
danger level?” he asked. 

“Days at least, I’m not sure. But 
something should be done now . . .” 
“Not at the present moment. I’ll 
be down to air control as soon as I 
can. Who is in charge?” 

The crewman, he could not have 
been over twenty years old, looked 
uncomfortable. “Well, Lieutenant 
Hong is dead, so I guess that leaves 
me.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Hansen, Air Tenders Mate 3rd 
Class Hansen.” 

“All right, Hansen, you are now 
acting air control officer. Do your 
work well because we all depend 
upon you.” 

“Yes, sir,” Hansen said, squaring 
his back and saluting. 

He’ll do the job, Don thought, 
watching the man leave. Then mem- 
ory of the message from Mars re- 
turned, and with it a feeling of sick 
depression. He turned to Kurikka. 

“What is this reaction mass that 
Mars Central is so worried about?” 
he asked. “I hate to act stupid, but 
medical studies leave little time for 



reading about anything else. I 
thought this ship was powered by 
atomic engines?” 

“It is, sir, but we still need re- 
action mass. A rocket moves not by 
pushing against anything, hut by 
throwing something away. Whatever 
is thrown away is called reaction 
mass. In chemical rockets it is burn- 
ing gas. The gas goes in one direc- 
tion, the rocket goes in the other. 
The more you throw away, the more 
reaction you get and the faster you 
go. You also get more reaction by 
throwing something away faster. 
That is what we do. Our reaction 
mass is made up of finely divided 
particles of silicon. It’s made from 
steel plant slag, vaporized in a 
.vacuum, so the particles are micro- 
scopic. These particles are acceler- 
ated by the engines to an incredible 
speed. That’s what gives us our 
push.” 

Don nodded. “Seems simple 
enough — at least in theory. So, al- 
though we have unlimited power 
from the atomic engines, we don’t 
have enough reaction mass for the 
course change required?” 

“Right, sir. Normally we carry 
more than enough mass for our 
needs, because the course corrections 
are made as early as possible, The 
more the ship gets away from the 
right orbit, the more mass that is 
needed to get us back. We’ve waited 
a little too long this time.” 

Don refused to give in to the 
feeling of gloom that swept the con- 
trol room. 
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“Can’t we use something else for 
reaction mass?” he asked. 

Kurikka shook his head. “I’m 
afraid not. Nothing is small enough 
to get through the injectors. And 
the engines are designed to run with 
this kind of reaction mass only.” He 
turned away and, for the very first 
time, Don saw that the rock-like 
chief petty officer was feeling defeat. 
“I’m afraid there is nothing that we 
can do.” 

"We can’t give up!” Don in- 
sisted. “If we can’t change the orbit 
to the correct one, we can certainly 
alter it as much as possible, get it 
closer to the correct one.” 

“Maybe we can. Captain, but it 
won’t help. With all our mass used 
to change course, we won’t have 
enough for deceleration.” 

“Well at least we’ll he closer to 
Mars. There must be other ships 
there that can match orbits with us 
and take everyone off. Let’s ask 
Mars Central about it.” 

The answer was infuriatingly slow 
in coming, and not very hopeful. 

“We are running all the possibili- 
ties through the computer here, but 
there is nothing positive yet. There 
are no deep-spacers here who can 
aid you, and the surface-to-satellite 
ferries don’t have the range to reach 
you, even with your correct orbit. 
Don’t give up hope, we are still 
working on the problem.” 

“Great lot of good that does us,” 
sparks muttered. “You’re not in our 
shoes.” 

“I am afraid I must disagree with 



Chief Kurikka and say that his last 
statement is wrong,” Ugalde said. 
He had been standing in a daze 
of concentration for a long time, and 
did not realize that the chief’s “last 
statement” had been spoken almost 
fifteen minutes earlier. “There is 
something we can do. I have exam- 
ined the situation from all sides, 
and if you will permit me to point 
out, you are looking at only part of 
the problem. This is because you 
have stated the question wrong.” He 
began to pace back and forth. 

“The problem is to alter our orbit 
to the correct one, not to find more 
mass. Stated this way the problem 
becomes clear and the answer is 
obvious.” 

“Not to me,” Kurikka said, speak- 
ing for all of them. 

Ugalde smiled. “If we cannot get 
more reaction mass, then we must 
get less mass for our present quantity 
of reaction mass to work against.” 
Don smiled back. "Of course! 
That’s it! We will just have to 
lighten ship.” 

“It is important that everything 
that is jettisoned be weighed first,” 
Ugalde warned. “This will be 
needed in the computations. And 
the faster it is done the better our 
chances will be!” 

“We start right now,” Don said, 
pulling over a note pad and electric 
stylo. “I want to list everything that 
is not essential to the operation of 
the ship and the lives of everyone 
aboard. Suggestions?” 

“The passengers’ luggage, of 
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course,” Ugalde said. ‘‘They should 
keep what they are wearing and the 
rest will be discarded.” 

The purser moaned. “I can see 
the lawsuits already.” 

“I’m sure that the company is 
insured,” Don said, making a note. 
“Their luggage or their lives — that 
is really not much of a choice. They 
can keep their valuables and per- 
sonal items, but anything that can 
be replaced has to go. You better 
have them all assembled in the main 
dining hall in fifteen minutes. I’ll 
come up and tell them myself.” 
Jonquet nodded and left. Don 
turned to the others. 

“The dining tables, chairs, dishes, 
most of the kitchen equipment,” 
Kurikka said, counting off the items 
on his fingers. “All the frozen meat 
and refrigerated food. We can live 
off the dehydrated emergency rations 
which use recycled water.” 

“Good thinking. Who’s next?” 
Once they began to concentrate 
on it, it was amazing the number 
of items that they found. Carpets 
and decorations and banisters on 
the stairs, furniture, fittings and 
spare parts. The list grew and Don 
checked off the items. There was 
one obvious — and heavy — item miss- 
ing. “The cargo,” he said, "what 
about that?” 

Kurikka shook his head. “I only 
wish we could. There is heavy 
machinery, bales of clothing, a lot 
of items that we could do without. 
But all the cargo is container loaded 
for the most part, and sealed into 



place against the G stresses. The 
shuttle rockets have the special ex- 
tensible power sockets to reach down 
past the containers to free them, but 
we don’t have the equipment. I 
suppose we could jury-rig something 
to get the containers out, but it 
would take a couple of days at 
least.” 

“Which is far too long for us. 
The cargo stays — but everything else 
that can go, goes!” 

As the crew got the jettisoning 
under way, Don went, reluctantly, 
to the main dining hall. He had 
some idea of the reception facing 
him there, and he was not far wrong. 
The passengers, all 112 of them, 
were waiting for him, and were in 
an ugly mood. He had to shout to 
be heard because of the noise made 
by the crewmen who were already 
tearing out the tables. He explained 
about the difficulties they were ex- 
periencing, the fact that they were 
far off course because of the acci- 
dent, and the need to lighten ship. 
A concerted growl of anger went 
up when he told them that their 
luggage was being thrown from the 
ship as well. 

“You have no right and you can- 
not force me to!” an elderly matron 
called out, and there were shouts 
of agreement from all sides. Don 
waited until they were silent before 
he spoke again. 

“I am sorry if I appear to be 
high-handed. But I assure you that 
there is no other way out of this 
mess. This is not my decision. You 
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know that I am a doctor, and the 
acting captain of this ship only be- 
cause all of the other officers are 
dead. But we have been in contact 
with Mars Central, and it is their 
decision that we must lighten this 
ship or we will never be able to 
turn it.” There were more com- 
plaints, but Don shouted them down. 

“I am captain and this is an 
order. You will keep only the items 
I have mentioned, and you will bring 
your luggage here within a half an 
hour. Your lives depend upon it.” 
They left, reluctantly, grumbling 
complaints to one another. Don 
smiled wryly to himself, thinking 
that he would never win any popu- 
larity polls with these people. But 
he had to save their lives — whether 
they liked it or not. One man 
stayed behind and approached Don. 
He looked familiar, a lean, tanned 
man with a crisp moustache. He 
introduced himself. 

“My name is Doyle, Captain, I 
am General Briggs’ secretary.” 

“Yes. What can I do for you?” 
Doyle ignored the sharp edge to 
Don’s voice, and smiled. “Not so 
much for me, Captain, but for Gen- 
eral Briggs. He would like to talk 
to you. Is that such an unreasonable 
request?” 

Don hesitated. He remembered 
that he had promised to talk to 
Briggs. He might as well get it over 
with, and this would be as good 
a time as any while the excess weight 
was being jettisoned. 

“All right, I’ll come with you.” 



“Thank you, sir, I know that 
the general will appreciate this.” 

They stopped by the control 
room for the key to the compart- 
ment, then went to the temporary 
brig. The general stood up from 
the bunk when they entered. 

"Very good of you to come. Cap- 
tain,” he said. 

“You wanted to talk with me. 
General?” 

“Yes, if I could have a minute of 
your time. But what I really wanted 
to do was apologize for the incident 
in my cabin. I, of course, turned 
in all my cigarettes, I can take orders 
as well as give them, you know. 
However I forgot one pack which, 
completely without thinking, I 
started to smoke. That is the cause 
of the accident. I am very sorry 
that it happened.” 

“So are we, General.” 

“I am sure of that. Now, if I 
may, I would like to ask you how 
long you plan to keep me in this 
compartment? I am not protesting 
my sentence, your actions were com- 
pletely justified, but I do feel that 
the term of the punishment should 
he spelled out.” 

Don thought quickly. He needed 
the passengers’ cooperation, and 
having the general on his side would 
surely help. The man’s earlier anger 
was gone and he seemed genuinely 
repentant. There was no point at all 
in keeping him locked up any 
longer. 

“You’re free to go now, General. 
This was never a matter of punish- 
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ment, just a temporary measure until 
we uncovered the reason for the 
fire.” 

“Very kind of you.” 

The last words were cold and 
formal, with none of the warmth 
the general had shown while explain- 
ing a moment earlier. He and Doyle 
turned and left at once. Don looked 
after them, some memory gnawing 
at him. What was it the crewman 
had said? Wasn’t it something about 
there being more cigarettes in the 
burned luggage? Well, even if the 
general had bed to get out of con- 
finement, it was not important. The 
incident was closed and he had the 
ship to think about. 

As he descended the stairway to 
A deck, he saw an incredible sight. 
Since the floor of this deck was 
the outer skin of the ship, tempered- 
glass viewing-ports were set into the 
floor. They were two yards in diam- 
eter and framed circles of blackest 
space, punctured by the bright, un- 
flickering light of the myriad stars. 
The stars appeared to move by 
steadily, as the ship rotated to pro- 
vide weight for the passengers. Ex- 
cept at the times of arrival and de- 
parture, the stars were the only 
thing that could be seen. 

Not any more. The brilliant light 
of the distant sun, unshielded by 
any atmosphere, glinted from the 
many objects that streamed through 
space around the ship. Tables, suit- 
cases, chairs, hams, shoes, rugs, 
rails, cans, crockery, the list was 
endless. They moved slowly away, 



appearing to shrink and vanish, and 
new objects took their place. The 
jettisoning had begun. 

The scene around the airlock was 
that of orderly confusion. A counter- 
balance scale had been rigged next 
to the open door of the lock. As the 
miscellany of things to be discarded 
arrived, they were weighed, and the 
weight recorded, and then were un- 
ceremoniously dumped into the open 
mouth of the lock. When the level 
reached up to the opening, the door 
was closed and the air pumped out. 
Then the outer door opened and 
centrifugal force hurled everything 
out to join the stream of debris mov- 
ing slowly away. When the lock 
was closed the entire routine was re- 
peated. Chief Kurikka was supervis- 
ing the operation, and he came to 
report as soon as he saw Don. 

“Going well so far, Captain. We 
have had some trouble with the 
passengers, but that is going smooth- 
ly now too.” 

“What kind of trouble?” 

The chief lowered his voice. 

“I’m a realistic man, sir, and 
when my life depends upon it, I am 
not one to think much about apply- 
ing the honor system. I’ve had the 
purser and some of the men going 
through their cabins after the pas- 
sengers have dumped their luggage. 
We’ve found a lot of ‘essential’ items 
that weren’t that essential. They’ve 
been dumped too.” 

“You’re a hard man, Chief, 
and there will be lawsuits to prove 
it. But I’ll back you all the way.” 
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“Yes, sir. We’re just about through 
here, and the weight we discarded 
is being totalled for Mars Central.” 

“Finish as quickly as possible. You 
know why.” 

Kurikka nodded silently and went 
back to his work. Don turned away 
— and stumbled. He had to grab 
the wall for support. He was tired 
beyond belief, but he could not stop 
until the course corrections had been 
made. Walking, slowly and care- 
fully, he went along the passageway 
to the control room where he fell 
into the captain’s chair. 

“Firing information is in, sir,” a 
voice said — and Don jerked his head 
up. He had dozed off without even 
knowing it. He blinked at the sheet 
of paper that sparks held out to 
him, 

“What do they say?” 

“Ten minutes to blast. The chief 
and Dr. Ugalde are setting up the 
sequence. Mars Central says that 
they are ‘optimistic’ about the course 
change now.” 

"They better be right, as well as 
optimistic,” Don grumbled. “Thanks, 
Sparks, you — the entire crew — 
have done a great job on this.” 

“Hope it works, sir,” he said, 
putting down the paper and turn- 
ing away. 

The machines took over. The 
computer on Mars had worked out 
the firing instructions for the course 
change, and the figures were fed 
into the ship’s computer. Once it 
knew the correct attitude desired, 
the computer fired the positioning 



jet and tilted the great ship in space. 
Don looked out the port, as stars 
moved to new positions, and smiled 
wryly, remembering the hours of 
watching and working he had done 
to do the same job badly. 

Then the waiting began. The 
needles on the control board moved 
as the computer ran up the output 
of the atomic engines in prepara- 
tion for the firing of the jets, finger- 
chewing minutes passed until the 
computer decided that the correct 
moment had arrived. It did not in- 
form them that it was time. The 
first that they knew was when the 
jets fired and a sudden, sideways 
thrust pushed at them. 

“Well, that's it then,” Don said. 
“How soon before we know if we 
are on the correct course. Dr. 
Ugalde?” 

The mathematician frowned in 
thought. “I would say that it will 
be an hour at least before a meaning- 
ful base line can be established. 
We will make observations for Mars 
Central, and as soon as their com- 
puter has established our new orbit, 
we will be informed.” 

“Telephone, Captain,” Kurikka 
said, and Don switched on the 
instrument before him. Rama Ku- 
sum’s worried face looked out at 
him. 

“Could you come to the sick 
bay, sir? There is a patient here 
with a fever and, well, I don’t know 
quite what to do.” 

“Any other symptoms?” 

“Nothing I can put my finger on. 
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just a generally sick feeling, upset 
stomach, you know.” 

“I certainly do — and there is > 
nothing to worry about. There are 
any number of mild infections that 
start that way. Just hold on and 
I’ll come right up to have a look." 

It was almost a relief to have a 
medical matter to worry about, rather 
than the responsibility for the en- 
tire spaceship. He was a trained 
doctor and he knew that he could 
handle anything that occurred. Only 
in the operation of the ship did 
he have a feeling of futility. 

“I’ll be in the sick hay, Chief. 
Call me as soon as there are any 
reports.” 

He opened the door and was al- 
most run down by Hansen, the air 
tender. He was hurrying and looked 
frightened. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he said. “I was 
coming to see you. In private, if I 
could.” 

Don closed the door behind him 
and glanced both ways. The corridor 
was empty. 

“Right here is fine. What is it?” 

“The oxygen, Captain, the rate 
of production has fallen off again. 
We are way below the replacement 
rate, and right now people are 
breathing the stored oxygen in the 
atmosphere of the ship. I’m taking 
out the excess carbon dioxide all 
right, so there is no buildup of 
concentration of that. But the 
oxygen . . .” 

“How long before the effect will 
be noticeable?” 



“It’s noticeable right now! If you 
were to run around, you would be 
out of breath mighty quick. And soon 
two or three days . . .” 

“Yes?” 

’"People are going to start dying, 
sir.” 

10 

No localized pain, Mr. 
Preece?” Don asked. He touched the 
man’s neck and his armpits. There 
was no swelling of the lymph nodes 
that would indicate a major infec- 
tion, 

“No, and if there were I would 
tell you quickly enough.” Preece 
had a lean face and a hawk-like 
nose, and was obviously used to 
having his orders obeyed. “I paid a 
lot of money for this trip and it 
hasn’t been much of a holiday so 
far. Meteors, miserable food, my 
luggage stolen. Now this. If you ran 
a clean ship I wouldn’t have caught 
anything.” 

“All spaceships have to be hospi- 
tal clean, to prevent the spread of 
disease from planet to planet.” The 
man’s temperature was over 100, but 
his pulse and breathing were normal. 
“The chances are that you brought 
this infecion with you from Earth. 
After an incubation period it has 
made its presence known.” 

“What is it?” he sounded worried 
now. 

“Nothing major, we can be sure 
of that. So far it’s just a fever and 
nothing else. I’m going to ask you 
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to stay here in the sick bay for a 
few days, mostly to protect the other 
passengers. We’ll give you some 
drugs to knock out the bug and 
some antipyretics to bring the fever 
down. You don’t have anything to 
be concerned about.” 

The phone rang while Don was 
filling the hypodermic, and he al- 
most dropped it in his haste to 
answer. 

“Captain here.” 

“We’ve done it!” It was Kurikka, 
his normal reserve cracked by the 
sudden change of events. “Mars re- 
ports that our orbit is now right 
on the button, or close enough so 
that a minor correction will take 
care of it. Since the reaction mass 
was so short they have put us into 
a capture orbit, instead of a normal 
braking orbit.” 

“What is the difference?” 
“Normally, we head towards the 
spot where Phobos Station will be, 
and brake until we match orbits. 
But we have no mass left for braking. 
So we are aimed at Mars. Not close 
enough to hit the atmosphere, but 
still close enough in so that we’ll 
be captured by their gravity field 
and will swing back into an orbit 
around the planet.” 

“This is very good news, Chief. 
Give my thanks to everyone for 
helping us do the job the right way.” 
“Everything will be in the green 
now.” 

Don cut the connection and mem- 
ory returned. Everything was not 
in the green. It wouldn’t do them 



much good to arrive safely in an 
orbit around Mars if they were all 
dead of suffocation at the time. 

He gave the injections and started 
up the stairs to C deck where air 
technology control was located. This 
entire deck was given up to the 
ship’s operations and supplies, and 
rang like a tomb now. He passed 
empty storerooms — even their doors 
had been removed — and the places 
where surplus machinery had been 
ripped from the deck. Hansen was 
waiting for him. 

“Here are the charts, sir,” he 
said. “You can see for yourself.” 

Don looked at the pages, and the 
rows of figures blurred as fatigue 
pulled at him. He handed them back. 

“I would rather not see for my- 
self. You’re the specialist and I’m 
going to ask you to explain just what 
is going on here. What, basically, 
is causing the drop in oxygen level?” 

Hansen pointed at the apparatus 
on one wall. An illuminated inspec- 
tion port showed an almost trans- 
parent, green liquid. 

“It’s the phytoplankton, you can 
see them there, in the port. They 
are one-celled plants that float in 
water. When they receive the carbon 
dioxide we breathe out in the ship, 
they convert it back into oxygen. 
We lost too many of them when 
the water was lost during the acci- 
dent. And a lot more died or 
mutated during the solar storm. 
There are not enough left to pro- 
duce the amount of oxygen we 
need.” 
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“Is there any chance of growing 
more?” 

Hansen shook his head. “I’m do- 
ing my best to weed out the mutant 
strains and encourage cell division 
and growth. But it’s too slow. There 
is plenty of nutrient to be added 
to the water, but the rate of divi- 
sion can’t be accelerated.” 

“I can appreciate that.” Don 
looked around at the other machinery 
in the large compartment. “What is 
the rest of this apparatus?”- 

“Mostly water processing, testing, 
microscopic analysis, automated 
monitor system, and that kind of 
thing. Over there is the raw air 
processing. Filters to take out con- 
taminants, and the carbon dioxide 
reducer.” 

“Doesn’t that help?” 

“Some, but not enough. I have 
it going flat out now. It breaks the 
carbon dioxide back down into car- 
bon and oxygen, all right, but it 
was just designed to take up the 
slack in the main system. Sort of 
fill in when there is an excess of 
C0 2 for limited periods.” 

Don tried to prod his tired brain. 
“We have stored oxygen. Won’t 
that help?” 

“Negative, sir. Only for a limited 
time. The total stored oxygen is less 
than enough for a 12-hour period 
for everyone on the ship.” 

“Then what can we do?” 

“I don’t know!" Hansen said, and 
his face wa? white with fear. Don 
was sorry he had asked. The man 
was doing his assigned job well 



enough, but he could not cope with 
the bigger problem. 

“Then don’t worry about it, we'll 
come up with something.” 

Easy words to say — but what 
could they do? Where could they 
get more oxygen in the depths of 
interplanetary' space? Think! He 
cudgeled his tired brain, but the 
results were a complete blank. Yet 
he had the gnawing feeling that the 
answer was right before his eyes. 

The only thing before his eyes 
were the tiny plants in their watery 
environment. They were doing their 
best, he knew that, yet the answer 
was there. But where . . . ? 

Don laughed out loud. 

“The answer was right in front 
of our eyes!” he said and clapped 
the astonished air tender on the 
back. “Look in here — what do you 
see?” 

“Why . . . the plankton, sir.” 
“Anything else?” 

“No, nothing. Just them in the 
water ...” 

“What was that last word?” 
“Water." 

“And what is water made of?” 
Sudden comprehension brighten- 
ed Hansen’s face. “Hydrogen . . . 
and oxygen!” 

“Absolutely correct. And we have 
all the power we need from the 
atomic generator. By feeding elec- 
tricity into water, the two elements 
will be separated by the process of 
electrolysis . . .” 

“We bleed the hydrogen off into 
space — and use the oxygen. But, 
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Captain, we need the water too. 
The Plankton are still necessary.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of depriving 
them. But I’m looking forward to 
more complaints from the passen- 
gers! All the ship’s water is re- 
cycled — but we have far more than 
we need for survival. We’ll deter- 
mine the minimum amount needed 
and leave that much. The rest can 
be converted to oxygen. They may 
be dirty and a little thirsty — but at 
least they will be breathing!” 
“What will we need for equip- 
ment?” 

Don, feeling the drag of fatigue 
again, sat down wearily before he 
answered. He ticked off the points 
on his fingers. 

“A container first, something like 
a bathtub. There’s nothing complex 
about the reaction, and the con- 
tainer doesn’t have to be sealed. We 
need direct current. A heavy cable 
from the generator will take care of 
that. Then we must have a weak 
solution of electrolyte to conduct the 
current. A simple salt or base dis- 
solved in water.” 

“Table salt?” 

“That’s what we don’t want! That 
is sodium chloride — which means 
we will be getting some chlorine 
mixed in with our oxygen, and we 
positively do not need a poison gas 
like that. We need an alkaline salt. 
Do you have anything like that 
among your plant nutrients?” 
Hansen pulled out his supply list 
and ran down it. “Will this do?” 
he asked. "Magnesium is essential 



for the production of chlorophyll, 
so we have a store of magnesium 
sulphate . . .” 

“Epsom salts! Couldn’t be better. 
The only complication will be mak- 
ing some sort of container and pip- 
ing for the cathode, the negative 
electrode in the solution. That’s 
where the hydrogen will form. 
We’ll draw that off and release it 
into space. The oxygen from the 
anode can just bubble off into the 
air.” He made a sketch of the de- 
tails and gave it to the air tender. 

“This should work fine, sir,” Han- 
sen said. “We can use that glass- 
lined settling tank there for a vessel. 
I’ll clean it out and mix a weak 
solution of electrolyte. But I’m not 
sure about the wiring, of pumping 
out the oxygen.” 

"I’ll get you some help. Chief 
Kurikka will know how to rig it, 
and if he doesn’t, he’ll know who 
in the ship’s crew will be able to do 
the job. Get him down here.” 

Kurikka brought sparks, then 
called in acting chief engineer Ty- 
blewski. The cables from the now- 
vanished frozen food lockers were 
located under the decks and torn 
out to bring in the necessary amount 
of current. While this was being 
done, a glass dome, formerly a view- 
port in the observatory, was put 
over the cathode, and piping hooked 
from it to a valve that connected 
with the vacuum outside the ship. 
This could be adjusted so that the 
hydrogen was drawn off, but not 
the watery electrolyte. 
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“Ready,” sparks announced final- 
ly- 

“Well, let her go,” Don said, so 
weary he could hardly sit up. 

Kurikka threw the heavy-duty 
switch, and Tyblewski slowly turned 
the handle on the rheostat. As cur- 
rent was fed to the electrode im- 
mersed in the bath, tiny bubbles 
began to form about it. Then, more 
and more, as the current was in- 
creased, large bubbles that rose up 
and broke on the surface. Don 
leaned over and breathed deeply. 

“Wonderful!” he said, as the 
pure oxygen cleared his head. “It 
looks like our problems are over once 
and for all.” 

He blinked, happily, in the 
oxygen-rich atmosphere so close 
above the tub, and was only vaguely 
aware of a phone ringing, and the 
handpiece being passed over to him. 

“Speaking,” he said, then looked 
down to see the tiny image of Rama 
Kusum on the screen. 

“Would you come to the sick bay, 
sir. There are four more cases of 
fever, just like the first. And the 
first one, I do not know what to do 
about him. He is in a coma and his 
pulse is very slow and I cannot 
awaken him!” 

11 

D on had dismissed Rama, told 
him to get some sleep, because he 
wanted to be alone with this prob- 
lem. The four new cases of fever 
were in the larger ward, but the first 



case, Preece, was in the isolation 
room. Don stood by his bed, listen- 
ing to the man’s heavy, slow breath- 
ing and looking at the battery of 
recording instruments that had been 
hooked up to the patient’s body. 
The situation was clear — but what 
did it mean? 

Pulse, slow but steady. Heart, 
apparently normal. Temperature, 
102 degrees and rising steadily de- 
spite the doses of antipyretics that 
were supposed to bring it down. 
The antibiotics, also, had ap- 
parently had no effect. What was 
the cause? A little earlier he had 
been priding himself that he could 
take care of any medical emergency 
that might arise. He wasn’t doing 
too well with this one. And he was 
tired . . . 

Stifling a yawn, he went out into 
his office and carefully washed his 
hands, and arms, then put them into 
the ultrasonic sterilizer. Rama had 
left a thermos of hot coffee and he 
poured himself a cup. While he 
sipped at it he tried to fit the facts 
into a meaningful pattern. 

What were the facts — other than 
he had five patients hospitalized 
with a fever of unknown origin? 
The only specific symptom that 
Preece, the one with the most ad- 
vanced case, presented was a pecul- 
iar twitching of his face and jaw. 
Very much like Colliver’s symptom, 
though not as regular or strong. 
But this was not Colliver’s symptom, 
which occurred only in the paralytic 
stage of poliomyelitis. There were 
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no other polio symptoms, and it 
could not possibly be that disease. 
Then what was it? 

Like a dog worrying at an old 
bone, he kept returning to the 
thought that it was a disease that 
he had never heard of before. 
Which was certainly impossible. 
Diseases mutated or changed', or were 
very rare. But there were no new 
diseases. This must be one of the 
rare ones. He could waste days go- 
ing through his library, so he had 
to narrow down the field a bit. 
Preece was his only lead. As the 
first victim there was a good chance 
that he was also the carrier. Don 
pulled the phone to him and dialed 
the purser’s office. 

“Jonquet, I need some informa- 
tion about a passenger.” 

“What do you require, sir, my 
records are quite near?” 

“I have a passenger here named 
Preece. I want to know where he 
comes from, and where he went be- 
fore he boarded this ship. Any in- 
formation at all that you have on 
him.” 

“One moment, sir. Will you hold 
on — or should I ring you back?” 

“I’ll be in my office, in the sick 
bay that is.” 

He hung up as Rama Kusum 
came in with a covered tray. 

“I had dinner. Captain, and the 
thought occurred to me that perhaps 
you had not dined lately. So I took 
the liberty . . .” 

Don concentrated, but could not 
remember the last time he had 



eaten. But he was almost too tired 
to be hungry now. 

"Thanks, but I doubt if I could 
eat. I saw some of those reconstituted 
dehydrated meals, and I’m sure that 
they are nutritious. But they looked 
too much like damp sawdust. Not 
right now — ” 

He broke off as Rama put the 
tray down on the desk before him 
and uncovered it. A steaming steak 
lay on the plate, the succulent odor 
causing him automatically to lick 
at his lips. He started to reach for 
the silverware — then looked up in 
sudden anger. 

“I ordered that all foodstuffs ex- 
cept the dehydrated meals be dis- 
posed of. I will not have favoritism 
or special privileges for anyone, my- 
self included.” 

“Never, sir!” Rama backed away, 
hands raised against Don’s anger. 
“It is a very simple story. Chief 
Kurikka discovered one of the cooks 
preparing this for himself. He had 
apparently hidden it for his own 
swinish use. The chief is a just man, 
but an angry one, and I tremble to 
tell you of the greedy cook’s punish- 
ment. The least part of which was 
the careful preparation of this steak, 
but not the eating of same. It was 
the concerted agreement of all pres- 
ent that discarding it would be a 
waste. And that if anyone on the 
Big Joe were to have it, it would 
have to be you. There were no dis- 
senting votes on that, sir. Please eat 
it before it gets cold.” 

Don was silent a moment, then 
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he took up the silverware. His voice 
was halting when he spoke. 

“That is the least I can do. 
Please . . . thank them for me. It’s 
a wonderful steak.” 

He finished it all and was just 
washing it down with the last of 
the coffee when the phone rang. It 
was the purser calling back. 

“The information you requested. 
Captain. Very simple. The man in 
question left Earth from the Chicago 
Lake Rocket Station, and he is also 
a resident of Greater Chicago. He 
had not been out of the city for at 
least a year before this flight. Is 
that the information you want, sir?” 
“Yes, thank you, that’s what I 
want.” Don slowly dropped the 
receiver back into place. 

Dead end. There were no exotic 
diseases in Greater Chicago. 

“Is anything wrong?” Rama asked. 
Don straightened up, aware that 
his worries showed on his face. 

“Just a false lead. I am trying 
to determine the nature of the 
disease that these people have. It’s 
difficult. To be perfectly frank with 
you — I haven’t the vaguest idea of 
what is wrong. Since you plan to be 
a doctor some day, Rama, you might 
as well find out now that doctors 
are human. Cut us and we bleed. 
We do not know everything. That 
is, any one of us does not know 
everything. That’s why we have 
specialists. And I am now going to 
call on a specialist. You had better 
stay on duty here. I’ll be in the 
control room if you need me.” 



Either the corridors were getting 
longer or he was getting tireder. He 
passed one of the passengers on 
the way, Mrs. something-or-other, 
he should remember her name. He 
nodded in greeting as they passed, 
but she just turned away and 
sniffed audibly. He had to smile. 
He could almost read her thoughts: 
baggage-stealing, food-stealing, water- 
stealing, phoney captain! 

Kurikka was alone in the control 
room, arms folded over his chest, 
as he slumped in the astrogator’s 
chair and looked at the dials and 
readouts before him. He might have 
been asleep, except Kurikka was not 
the kind of man who slept on duty. 
He unfolded his six-foot form and 
stood up at attention, even though 
Don told him not to. 

“On course. Captain. Everything 
in the green. Report from air 
technology said that the oxygen rate 
is holding steady.” 

“At ease, Chief. Sit back down.” 
He looked him over, noting the 
wrinkled uniform — the chief was 
usually immaculate — and the dark 
hollows under the man’s eyes. “How 
long has it been since you had any 
bunktime?” 

"I'm not quite sure, sir. But I 
feel fine. Not tired at all. Un- 
doubtedly because I don’t drink or 
smoke and am always in bed by 
nine.” 

“You’re a liar!” Don said, and 
they both smiled. “Are we in voice 
contact with Mars yet?” 

“Not yet. But Dr. Ugalde showed 
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me how to program the computer 
to cut a tape for any messages. Just 
give it to me and I’ll type it out.” 

“It’s simple enough. Ask them to 
contact Earth and have the United 
Diagnostic Center in London stand 
by. I’m going to want a consultation. 
I’ll send a list of the symptoms, but 
get that message out first. It may 
take some time for them to set up a 
link.” 

“Consultation, for sickness. This 
has something to do with those 
patients you have?” 

“It certainly does. I’m going to 
tell you, as my second-in-command, 
but I don’t want it passed on. The 
first case appears to be getting 
serious. As far as I can tell, they all 
have the same thing. And I haven’t 
the slightest idea of what it is.” 

The chief turned silently to the 
computer keyboard, and tapped in 
the message. 

Don sat in the captain’s chair and 
tried to organize his thoughts. 
Disease, cure, symptoms, everything 
whirled and would not come to- 
gether in any meaningful pat- 
tern . . . 

The voice did not disturb him, 
and only the steady shaking of his 
arm brought Don back to conscious- 
ness. He opened his gummy eyes to 
see the chief bending over him. 

“The United Diagnostic Center is 
standing by,” Kurikka said. 

“How long have I been asleep?” 
“About four hours, sir. I checked 
with the sick bay and you weren’t 
needed there. So I let you sleep.” 



"You’re probably right, Chief — I 
certainly needed it.” He looked 
around. Sparks was adjusting the 
jury-rigged transmitter and a rating 
was making entries in the ship’s log. 
“Now I want you to transcribe a 
message for me.” 

Don dictated all the symptoms 
of the mysterious disease, and all 
the medical data about his patients. 
Every fact that he knew, even the 
passengers’ names and addresses, so 
that their medical records on Earth 
could be consulted. Then he yawned 
and stretched as the coded tape was 
fitted into the transmitter. 

“I’m going to wash up,” he said. 
“There’s plenty- of time before we 
can expect an answer. And see if 
you can’t have some coffee sent 
down.” 

Don felt better than he had at 
any time since the nightmare events 
had begun, following the collision 
with the meteorite. He had had some 
sleep and, for a change, there were 
no pressing emergencies. There was 
the trouble with the disease, but he 
could share the responsibility for 
that with others. Before this he had 
been alone — but now he had all the 
tremendous medical resources of 
Earth behind him. It was a lot like 
using an elephant gun to shoot a 
gnat, but it did give him a feeling 
of security. 

Mars Central relayed one mes- 
sage from London asking for some 
more details, and Don supplied what 
information he could. Rama reported 
no change in any of the patients. 
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so Don could afford to relax — for 
the first time in how many days? — 
and sip his coffee. When the mes- 
sage finally came from the Diagnostic 
Center, he was not at all prepared 
for it. 

“Hello, Big Joe, this is Mars Cen- 
tral calling. I have a message for 
Doctor Chase, from the United 
Diagnostic Center in London. Mes- 
sage follows. “We regret that there is 
no existing disease that matches the 
symptoms and details relayed to us. 
Please keep accurate records as this 
disease appears to be unique.’ End 
of message.” 

Unique! Don was on his feet and 
the unbreakable glass cup was roll 
ing across the deck, spilling a dark 
dribble of coffee. 

There would be no help from 
the outside. He was alone with this 
problem, more alone than he had 
ever been before. 

“That doesn’t sound so good,” 
Kurikka said. Don smiled grimly. 

“Not so good is a great under- 
statement. For some reason, they 
can’t seem to pinpoint the fever 
that is giving us trouble.” 

“If it’s a fever, that doesn’t sound 
too bad. Another five, six days we’ll 
be orbiting Mars and they can send 
up all the doctors you need to help 
out." 

“That’s fine, as long as it is just 
a fever . . .” 

Don cut off as the phone rang. 
Kurikka picked it up and listened 
for ti moment before covering the 
mouthpiece. 



“It’s Rama in the sick bay,” he 
said. “He wants you at once.” 

“Did he say why?” 

Kurikka looked around at the 
other men on the bridge and reached 
a decision. 

“Yes. He said that the patient, 
Preece, he’s dead.” 

12 

r _l _ 1 here was nothing you could 
do, sir,” Rama said. 

“Perhaps . . .” Don started to 
say, but could not finish. He knew 
that Rama was right. He turned 
away as Rama pulled the sheet up 
over the dead man’s face. 

They had tried everything. Trans- 
fusions, cooling bath, heart stimula- 
tion, drugs, everything. And noth- 
ing had worked. Preece had died, 
just died, his life turned off like 
the switching off of a light bulb. 
All of the powers of modern medi- 
cine could do nothing to reverse the 
process. 

“I can tell you now,” Rama said, 
in a low voice. “We have another 
two patients. I admitted them while 
you were working in here. Did Lon- 
don say what the disease is? What 
we can do to stop it?” 

Don shook his head in a slow 
no, realizing that in the frantic rush 
to try to save the patient’s life, he 
had not yet told Rama Kusum about 
the last message. 

“They have no idea what it is 
either. We are all alone in this.” 

“But they must know,” Rama in- 
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sisted. He had an almost religious 
respect for the unlimited powers of 
medicine. “They know about all 
diseases, so they must know about 
this disease.” 

“They don’t appear to know a 
thing about this one.” 

“That is impossible — unless it is 
a new disease.” 

“Which it appears to be. How 
Preece was infected before he 
boarded this ship has now become 
only of academic interest. Since 
there will be no help from the out- 
side, we shall have to stop it right 
here. So the first thing will be to 
prevent the spread of the infection. 
We will have to quarantine the sick 
bay, then make some arrangement 
to stop the spread to others. We 
must find out who the present 
patients may have contacted, then 
see if we cannot possibly separate 
them too.” 

“That will be very hard to do in 
a ship this size.” 

"Probably. And perhaps im- 
possible. But we have to at least 
try. I’m going to the control room 
and I’ll be back as soon as I can.” 

He phoned ahead and his officers 
were waiting when he came in. 
Sparks at the radio, Tyblewski from 
the engine room, the purser, and 
Kurikka. The chief must have 
received the message while he was 
shaving because one cheek was 
smooth while the other was covered 
with stiff bristles. 

“At ease, sit down,” Don ordered, 
and wondered how to tell them. 



Straight, it was the only way. They 
were trained spacemen and were not 
afraid to face facts. 

“All of you here are volunteers 
— because I just volunteered for you. 
We have some cases of fever in 
the sick bay, and more coming in. 
And the first patient has just died. I 
can tell you, frankly, that no one 
even knows what the disease is. I 
am going to quarantine the sick bay 
and the bridge. I have been exposed 
to this disease, so I should quarantine 
myself in the sick hay alone. How- 
ever I am still in command of this 
ship. I don’t really know how much 
risk of infection there is, but I am 
afraid that I must ask you all to 
stay on duty in the control room 
when I am here.” 

“There’s nothing else to do, Cap- 
tain. It couldn’t he any other way,” 
Kurikka said, speaking for all of 
them. “How is the quarantine go- 
ing to work?” 

“I want to isolate the sick bay. 
There are water taps there, and if 
we move in some boxes of dried 
rations it will he self-sufficient. Then 
I want to have all of the passengers 
transferred to the other side of the 
ship, as far away as possible. I 
know there will be complaints, but 
we should be used to them by now. 
Lastly, I want to set up a secondary 
area of quarantine for passengers 
who were exposed to anyone who 
is now down with the disease. Room- 
mates, wives, friends. We don’t know 
how the disease is spread, hut if we 
do this quickly enough we may be in 
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time to slow it down. Purser, do you 
have your passenger list with you?” 

Jonquet nodded and tapped the 
folder beside him. 

“Good, then let’s go to work. I 
want the two lists as soon as it is 
possible.” 

It was Chief Kurikka, the man 
who had helped build the Johannes 
Kepler, who noticed the relation- 
ship. He looked up suddenly from 
the control board while the names 
and compartment numbers were be- 
ing called out. He frowned, and his 
frown deepened as the numbers 
were written down. Unnoticed by 
the others, he went to the chart 
cabinet and rifled through it. He 
produced a large blueprint and 
spread it out upon the table and 
studied it carefully. Only when he 
had verified his suspicion did he 
make it public. 

“Captain, would you look at this, 
please?” 

Don came over and stared at the 
blueprint, one of the cross-sections 
of the spaceship. 

“What about it?” he asked. 

The chief tapped it with a broad 
finger, then produced a stub of red 
pencil. "These are the compartments 
that were penetrated by that meteor- 
ite. The ones that were open to 
space, then sealed and pressurized 
again.” He drew a ring around each 
of them. 

“Jonquet,” he called out, “will you 
read me the compartment numbers 
of the patients now in sick bay.” 

As each number was read he 



tapped the compartment on the blue- 
print. Don looked on with growing 
disbelief. Only when the list was 
finished did he look up at the 
chief. 

“Are you trying to suggest . . .” 
“I’m not trying to suggest any- 
thing, sir,” Kurikka said grimly. 
“Just pointing out a fact.” 

“But what kind of a fact is this? 
Every one of the patients now down 
with this fever is from a compart- 
ment that was holed. They had the 
good luck to be in other parts of 
the ship when the meteorite hit. 
But what can it mean? It has to be 
a coincidence.” 

“I don’t believe much in coinci- 
dences, Captain. Not when so many 
people are involved. One, maybe 
two. But all of them?” 

Don laughed. “It has to be a coin- 
cidence. Otherwise you are suggest- 
ing that there is some connection 
between the meteorite and this 
disease.” 

“You’re suggesting it, sir. I’m just 
pointing out a fact.” 

“There just can’t be a relation- 
ship!” Don paced back and forth, 
while the others looked on in silence. 
“All of the air was evacuated from 
those compartments. The tempera- 
ture dropped. Then they were sealed 
and the air pumped back in. But 
no one returned until the tempera- 
ture, everything, had returned to 
normal. It’s not a matter of just 
catching a cold, or anything like 
that.” He stopped dead, suddenly, 
his eyes widening. 
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“No, it’s an impossible thought,” 
he insisted. “Chief, what was our 
position when we were hit?” 
Kurikka pulled out another chart 
and pointed. “Roughly here, sir.” 
Don looked and nodded. 

“Between Earth and Mars, on 
the plane of the ecliptic, correct?” 
Kurikka agreed. “Then, one im- 
portant question, what else is on 
this plane, between Earth and 
Mars?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t be too quick to answer. 
What about the asteroids?” 

Kurikka smiled and tapped the 
chart again. “Out here, Captain, 
way out between Mars and Jupiter, 
that’s where the asteroids are.” 

“If I remember my astronomy, 
aren’t there some asteroids, like 
Apollo and Eros, whose orbits not 
only come inside the orbit of Mars, 
but inside the orbit of Earth as 
well?” 

The smile faded from Kurikka’s 
face. “That’s true, I had forgotten 
about them.” 

“Then — and this is the important 
question — if major asteroids are in 
this area, isn’t it possible that we 
were struck by a smaller fragment 
of asteroid, one of the pieces of 
space rock that make up the asteroid 
belt?” 

“Very possible, sir. A very good 
chance that’s what it was. But what 
is the importance of this?” 

“The importance is that the best 
theory of the origin of the asteroids 
that we have states that they are 



the debris of another planet that 
once existed in orbit between Mars 
and Jupiter. And the chunk that hit 
us was from this planet.” 

There were baffled looks on all 
sides, but Jonquet was the first to 
understand where the train of sup- 
position was heading. 

"Mon Dieu!" he breathed, and 
his face was suddenly pale. “Are 
you suggesting that this disease, this 
fever, came from the meteorite? 
That this is a disease from a planet 
that was destroyed millions of years 
ago?” 

“I’m suggesting just that. The idea 
is not as preposterous as it sounds. 
You must realize that I have given 
every test imaginable to the fever vic- 
tims, and have made blood examina- 
tions, stool cultures, sputum and 
urinalaysis. This ship is equipped 
with a small electron microscope, 
and if there were any microor- 
ganisms there, I would have found 
them. But you can’t see a virus with 
this microscope. I am certain that 
this is a virus infection that we are 
battling, but I have no idea which 
virus it is. Now there are perhaps 
some facts about viruses that you 
may not know. They are the smallest 
forms of fife, right on the border- 
line between living and inanimate 
matter. In fact some scientists don’t 
believe that they are alive at all. 
They have been constructed in 
laboratories from neutral chemicals, 
and the artificial forms were proven 
to be identical with the natural 
ones. Some of them, when dried, 
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appear to be very stable and can be 
revitalized after many years in this 
state. We know that they remain 
unchanged for hundreds of years — 
so perhaps they can exist in this 
neutral condition for thousands, 
even millions of years. 

"No wonder the disease could not 
be identified. It is a new one on 
Earth. Though it may have existed 
for a far longer time than we care to 
imagine. If this supposition is true, 
then we are the victims of a plague 
from another world. A disease 
against which our bodies have no 
defense at all, against which our 
medicines are totally ineffective.” 

Jonquet's whispered words • were 
loud in the silence that followed. 

“Then — we are all dead men . . 

“No!” Don shouted, trying to 
break the aura of despair that filled 
the control room. “This may give 
us a chance. I have enough equip- 
ment aboard to construct a RNA 
analyzer and duplicator. I haven’t 
considered it befoire this because it 
is necessary to have only a single 
virus to duplicate, while there are 
many different kinds in our blood- 
streams and those of the victims of 
the fever. I had no way of separating 
out the infectious strain, because that 
is a long and complicated laboratory 
procedure. But I do have a chance 
now to prepare a virucidal agent. 
Chief, don’t I remember your telling 
me something about the meteorite 
that hit us still being lodged some- 
where in the ship?” 

“Yes, here in the unpressurized 



hold, in the center of the ship.” 
He pointed to the spot on the blue- 
print. “In the center of the wheel 
here are the cargo holds that are 
open to space, bulk cargo and con- 
tainers and that kind of thing. It’s 
in there somewheires.” 

“Could we find it?” 

“Why, yes, I guess so. But 
why . . . ?” 

“To get samples of this virus in 
its dried state. If particles that 
were brushed off as this thing went 
through the ship could reconstitute 
themselves and cause the disease, 
I see no reason why I cannot do 
the same in the laboratory. If I can, 
there is a good chance that I can 
manufacture a cure for the disease. 
It’s a long shot, but I don’t see any 
other possibilities of stopping the 
spread.” 

“Sounds good to me,” Kurikka 
said. “I’ll get a spacesuit and track 
that thing. I’ll bring it back if it’s 
still there.” 

“Get two suits — because I’m go- 
ing with you. I want to be there 
when we find it and examine it. I 
want to make sure it doesn’t cause 
any more trouble when we bring it 
in.’; 

“You’re the captain, you shouldn’t 
risk . . .” 

“It’s more important that I be a 
doctor now. The ship’s running 
smoothly enough. But I’m the only 
person who can do anything with 
this virus material — if it exists. I’ll 
be coming with you, Chief.” 

The door had opened while they 
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were talking, but no one had no- 
ticed it. They wheeled about, now, 
when the voice spoke. 

“No one is going anywhere.” 

General Briggs stood in the door- 
way with a revolver in his hand. 
Doyle and two other men pushed in 
behind him, carrying lengths of 
metal. 

“I am now in charge of this 
ship, Doctor, and you will return 
to the sick bay where you belong. 
You made a mess of things after 
you assumed command, and I assure 
you that all the passengers feel the 
same as I do. They agree that a man 
who is used to command, myself, 
should act as captain. Now proceed 
to your duties — and forget this wild 
plan and any other insane ideas 
that may be hatching in your head. 

"You are an ordinary doctor 
again, and I am in command of the 
Johannes Kepler.” 

13 

In the shocked silence that 
followed this announcement, the 
general and his followers pushed 
into the control room. It was Chief 
Kurikka who reacted first, stepping 
forward, ignoring the gun that 
swung to cover him. 

“What you are attempting is 
piracy,” he said, in a stern voice, 
used to command. “By the ruling 
of the World Convention, piracy in 
space is as vicious a crime as piracy 
on the high seas, and will be 
punished even more sternly. A fife 



sentence is the minimum penalty. 
You will not escape this. Lay down 
'your weapons now, before you go 
too far. I’ll take that revolver.” 

It was almost successful. Some of 
the men behind Briggs lowered their 
improvised clubs and looked at each 
other worriedly. Kurikka strode for- 
ward determinedly, his hand out 
for the gun. The general moved back 
before him. 

“If you try to take this gun away, 
I shall be forced to shoot you,” he 
said, no less positive than the chief. 

“Then you will face a charge of 
murder as well as piracy. You will 
spend the rest of your life in jail. 
Hand it over!” 

Briggs stepped back again. “Take 
him out, Doyle,” he ordered, without 
turning his head. 

Doyle swung his bar, catching the 
chief on the shoulder, knocking 
him to the deck. 

“We are determined men,” Briggs 
said. “We will not be stopped.” 

The resistance was oveir. The 
chief was on the deck, trying to 
rise. More armed passengers came 
in from the corridor. 

“You won’t get away with it,” 
Don said. “You know nothing about 
the operation and navigation of this 
ship. And you can’t count on the 
crew for any help.” 

Briggs’ mouth curved into a cold 
smile. “On the contrary, we have 
at least one man who knows a good 
deal about the operation of this 
vessel. The crewmen off duty will 
be locked up, and there will be at 
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least two guards with every one on 
duty. They will not refuse to work, 
since that would endanger their own 
lives as well as ours. There will be 
no trouble, Doctor. Particularly with 
my first mate in command. You 
have met Dr. Ugalde?” 

Ugalde pushed through, holding 
a well-sharpened kitchen knife. He 
nodded curtly and went to sit in 
the captain’s chair. Don was shocked, 
he had never thought that the 
Mexican mathematician would be- 
tray them. A sense of defeat over- 
whelmed him: he turned hack to 
the general. 

“All right, Briggs, you have con- 
trol of the ship for whatever good 
it will do you . . .” 

“It will get us to Mars safely.” 

“It will get you a certain jail 
term,” Kurikka said, struggling to 
his feet. “Smuggling a weapon aboard 
a spaceship is a serious crime.” 

“I am always armed, despite any 
petty regulations.” 

“I don’t care about your gun or 
even your stupid piracy,” Don called 
out angrily. “But I care about the 
lives of everyone aboard. I must get 
that meteorite out . . .” 

“No. Get to your patients, Doctor. 
I’ll not tell you again.” 

“You don’t understand. I cannot 
cure them or even treat them. But 
if we can examine the meteorite, I 
may be able to find a . . .” 

"Take him out,” Briggs ordered, 
waving two men forward. “I heard 
just enough of this harebrained 
theory to know that it is as mad as 



your other schemes. My Hirst act 
when we reach Mars will be to 
propose that you be investigated by 
a lunacy commission. In the mean- 
time — try to be a doctor, if you are 
still able to.” 

Numbed by defeat, Don did not 
resist as two burly passengers pushed 
him into the corridor. They follow- 
ed behind warily as he went up 
to the sick bay, then stayed on 
guard outside when he went in. 

“What has happened?” Rama 
asked, frightened at the look on 
Don’s face. He was even more fright- 
ened after Don had explained what 
had happened. 

“We must resist, fight! You have 
saved all their lives and this is your 
reward. That such evil should exist 
in the world!” He began to throw 
open the cabinets, searching for the 
largest scalpels. Don tried to quiet 
him* 

“That’s not the way. These men 
are armed and ready. And they are 
frightened or they would never have 
allowed Briggs to bring them to this 
open revolt. In fact it matters very 
little who is in command of the 
ship, as long as we get to Mars 
safely. What does matter is that I 
think I have found a way to manu- 
facture a cure for this disease — but 
Briggs won’t let me. We must do 
something!” 

They could do nothing. The 
guards outside were changed at 
regular intervals and remained alert. 
For the first few hours the tele- 
phones would not work. The general 
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had disconnected them while taking 
over the ship. Once he was securely 
in control he must have felt sure 
of his position, because the phone 
service was restored. Don tried call- 
ing the engine room, but one of 
Briggs’ men answered the phone. 
The same thing happened when he 
tried air technology, and all of the 
other places where crewmen were 
on duty. The crew members were 
being kept apart from each other, 
and appeared to be outnumbered 
at least two to one by their captors 
when they were on duty. The ship 
could not be retaken. 

With a feeling of intense despair 
Don tried to aid his patients. There 
were 14 of them now, and the first 
ones to be stricken were sinking fast. 
He tried every combination of anti- 
biotics and medicines in the vain 
hope that he might accidentally 
stumble onto a cure. Nothing 
worked. 

Exhausted by strain and fatigue, 
he finally lay down, fully dressed, 
and tried to sleep. It was the middle 
of the ship’s night. Though the 
spacer was in continuous day, with 
the sun shining all of the time, a 
regular cycle of day and night was 
followed. Not only did this permit 
the meals and social affairs to occur 
at set times, but it was essential 
for the health of the people aboard. 
The human body has a circadian 
rhythm, regular times for waking 
and sleeping, that causes difficul- 
ties if upset. Therefore the ship 
slept at “night” and only the crew- 



men on duty were normally awake 
at this time. 

Don slept, but was awakened at 
0400 hours, ship-time, by the re- 
peated ringing of the telephone. He 
fumbled for it and the screen lit 
up with the image of Doyle, the 
general’s secretary. 

“Tell the guards to come in,” he 
ordered. “I want to talk to them.” 

Don’s first thought was to slam 
the phone down. Let them carry 
their own messages — he didn’t want 
to help them! But there was noth- 
ing to be gained by this, as much 
as he would enjoy doing it, so he 
went to the door. The guards were 
suspicious and one of them watched 
Don closely while the other answered 
the phone. He listened, then hung 
up. 

“They want the doctor in the 
control room,” he said. ‘Tm to bring 
him down while you stay here.” 

“Did they say why?” the other 
man asked. 

“Someone is sick. Grab your little 
black bag, Doc, and let’s go.” 

Don washed the sleep from his 
eyes and took an emergency kit from 
the locker. Another case of fever? 
He wondered who it was, and know- 
ing the feeling was most unprofes- 
sional, he hoped that it was the 
general. The rebellion would un- 
doubtedly fall apart if he were out 
of the way. He started for the con- 
trol room with the guard following 
close behind. 

A guard outside nodded as they 
came up, then opened the door for 
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them. The first thing Don saw when 
they entered was sparks lying on 
the deck. His eyes were closed and 
he moaned and clutched at his 
stomach. Dr. Ugalde was in the 
captain’s chair while Doyle was on 
the other side of the room holding 
the gun. 

“Take care of him,” Doyle order- 
ed. "He’s sick. He just folded up 
and collapsed. We need him on the 
radio.” 

“I touched his head and it was 
most warm,” Ugalde said. 

This was not the way the fever 
usually began, but anything was 
possible with a new disease. Don 
knelt by sparks and snapped open 
his case. As he took out the re- 
cording telltale, he laid the back of 
his hand against the man’s fore- 
head. His skin was cool, his tempera- 
ture perfectly normal. 

Before Don could say anything, 
sparks opened his eyes — then closed 
one again in a long, deliberate wink. 

At thi^ same moment the door to 
the corridor opened, and he recog- 
nized Kurikka’s voice. 

“Drop that gun, Doyle, and no 
one will get hurt.” 

Don spun about and saw that the 
scene had changed dramatically. 
Kurikka stood in the open doorway, 
pushing the disarmed hall guard be- 
fore him. He held a large automatic 
pistol which he leveled steadily at 
Doyle. Dr. Ugalde now stood behind 
the other guard and had the point 
of his knife pressed into the side 
of the man’s neck. 



“Drop the weapon,” Ugalde 
snarled, in a voice quite different 
from his normal one, “or I will drive 
this knife deep into your throat 
and kill you instantly.” 

The bar clanged to the deck. 
Doyle hesitated, confused, look- 
ing from one to the other of them 
— then brought up his pistol. 

Kurikka’s gun fired just once and 
Doyle howled in pain. His pistol 
dropped from his fingers and he 
clutched at his arm. Slow blood 
oozed between his fingers. 

Sparks rose to his feet and 
cheered, then picked up the fallen 
gun. Don was dazed. 

“Kurikka,” he asked, “how did 
you manage it?” 

The chief smiled and lowered his 
automatic. “Thank Dr. Ugalde. He 
arranged the whole thing and master- 
minded the plot.” 

Ugalde beamed with pleasure and 
bowed slightly when they all looked 
towards him. 

“There is much precedent, in my 
country, for this sort of thing. The 
misguided General Briggs approach- 
ed me for aid, knowing of the rev- 
olutionary background of my ances- 
tors. I accepted at once, because 
he had neglected to remember the 
counter-revolutionary history of my 
land. It is far easier to work from 
inside an evil organization. I join- 
ed, entered his highest councils, then 
waited until the night. It must al- 
ways be considered that movements 
are easier to destroy early, before 
they have become established. At 
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this time, if you will excuse my 
saying so, it was just a matter of 
waiting for an opportunity. As soon 
as the general retired, and left his 
creature, Doyle, with the gun, I 
knew we must strike. A telephone 
call to Chief Kurikka alerted him 
for his part, and he was kind 
enough to inform me that he knew 
where a weapon was concealed in 
the captain’s cabin. The informa- 
tion is not commonly known, but 
there is always a gun aboard every 
craft for emergencies, madmen, and 
the like. A most foresighted con- 
ception. Then, one, two, three, 
Sparks collapses on cue, you are 
sent for, Chief Kurikka arrives, and 
the matter is over . . 

"Not quite. You still have to deal 
with me.” 

General Briggs stood in the door, 
his face white with anger. He 
stepped into the room. 

“You will not be able to get away 
with this pathetic little plot,” he 
said. “I was informed as soon as 
the doctor left the sick bay. There 
was always a chance that this mad- 
man, in desperation, might at- 
tempt to regain the ship. That is not 
to be.” 

He pointed back to the door 
where a number of men armed with 
clubs and bludgeons waited. 

“Now lay down your weapons 
and there will he no violence.” 
Briggs even smiled, condescendingly. 
"Do it at once and there will be no 
bloodshed or reprisals. Now — hand 
over that gun!” 



He raised his hand and started 
towards Kurikka. The chief slowly 
lifted his weapon and centered it 
between the general’s eyes. 

“Come any closer and you are 
dead.” 

The general stopped. 

“I want to avoid bloodshed,” he 
said. “This is your last chance to 
surrender. You do not have enough 
bullets in that gun to kill us all — 
and we are desperate men.” 

There was a paralyzing silence 
in the control room as the two 
men faced each other. No one 
moved. 

“It won’t do, Briggs,” Don said, 
his voice stern with authority. 
“You’re a fake and you know it. A 
bitter, evil little man, and a bun- 
gling pirate as well. No one is going 
to die for you. I am the captain of 
this ship, and I promise leniency 
to you men if you drop your weap- 
ons at once ...” 1 

“Don’t listen to him!” Briggs 
shouted, his voice cracking with 
rage, his face flushed red. “Attack! 
Get them!” 

But the spell had been broken by 
Don’s words, and the armed men 
wavered. They would fight for their 
lives if they thought they had some- 
thing to win. But they could not 
face the black eye of certain death 
in the muzzle of the chief’s un- 
wavering automatic. They moved 
restlessly, looking at each other — 
but they did not advance. 

“Cowards!” General Briggs 
screeched. He bent and grabbed up 
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the steel bar that the guard had 
dropped. “Not a man among you. 
Follow me — this one won’t shoot, 
kill in cold blood. He’s a bigger 
coward than all of you.” He 
started forward. 

"I wouldn’t if I were you,” 
Kurikka said. Then he cocked the 
heavy hammer and the clack was 
loud in the silence. 

“You won’t shoot,” Briggs sneered, 
raising his weapon. 

“Anyone else I would, but not 
you,” the chief said, lowering the 
gun. “I want to see you on trial.” 

Shouting victoriously, the general 
swung the bar at the chief’s head. 

For a big man the chief moved 
as swiftly as a cat. He stepped for- 
ward a single pace and blocked the 
rush of the blow with his upraised 
arm — letting the general’s forearm 
strike against the metal pistol butt. 
There was a gasp of agony, and 
the bar slipped from Briggs’ para- 
lyzed fingers. Pivoting on his toes, 
Kurikka brought his left fist up in a 
short, wicked jab to the other man’s 
midriff. 

The general folded, curled up, 
falling down and out upon the deck. 
Kurikka ignored him and pointed 
the weapon at the men in the door- 
way. 

“I will now shoot any man who 
does not drop his weapon. Drop 
if!” 

There was no doubt that he meant 
it. The Bars and clubs clanged to 
the floor and the piracy was over. 
Kurikka looked down at the still 



form of the general, and his bleak 
face broke into a humorless smile. 

“You have no idea what pleasure 
that gave me,” he said. 

Don went to Doyle who had 
collapsed, green-faced, in his chair, 
and examined the neat bullet hole 
in his forearm. 

“National Pistol Champion,” 
Kurikka said. “I never miss.” 

Don shook antibiotic powder on 
the wound and snapped open a pres- 
sure bandage. He looked up 
abruptly when his fingers touched 
Doyle’s skin: he pushed a telltale 
against the arm. 

“Doyle has it,” he said. “A tem- 
perature of 103.” 

“I am not surprised,” Dr. Ugalde 
said. “I did not wish to mention it 
earlier, it would just have caused 
confusion, but I am forced to admit 
that my own temperature has been 
above normal for the past few hours, 
and that I am feeling distinct pains 
of an uncomfortable sort.” 

“Kurikka,” Don said, “we have to 
find that meteorite, as quickly as 
we can. We’ve run out of time.” 

The looked at each other, and 
each man saw his own cold fear 
reflected in the other’s eyes. 

14 

.^Lnother jury-rig,” sparks said. 
“Do you think it will do the job?” 
“It pretty well has to, doesn’t it?” 
Don asked, trying not to be de- 
pressed as he looked at the collection 
of plundered equipment that 
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sprawled across the tiny bench in 
the sick bay laboratory. “The theory 
is right, and we checked it out with 
the hospital at Mars Central. They 
have built a duplicate of this thing, 
using the same parts, and it worked 
fine on the test run. If we follow 
their instructions, we should be able 
to run duplication on any RNA we 
find, and prepare a virucidal agent.” 
If we find any, he added silently 
to himself. 

All of the hectic work of the past 
ten hours would be useless if there 
were no meteorite there. Or if the 
theory were wrong, and the chunk 
of space rock had nothing to do 
with the disease. There were too 
many ifs . . . 

But it was the only chance they 
had. He pushed one leg into the 
spacesuit as Kurikka came in. He 
was wearing his suit, with the hel- 
met hanging, and he carried a steel 
canister. 

“I hope it will be big enough,” 
he said. 

“It has to be. It is bigger than 
the entrance hole the meteorite 
made, so whatever we find should 
fit into it. How does it work?” 

Kurikka flipped up the flat metal 
lid that was hinged at the side of 
the container. “Simple enough. We 
put the meteorite in, then coat the 
inside of the lid with di-epoxy glue. 
This stuff works in a vacuum, any- 
place. Seals airtight in about two 
minutes. You’ll have to cut the end 
off to get at it, but that’s no prob- 
lem.” 



“Nothing will be a problem — 
once we find the meteorite.” He 
sealed the spacesuit and reached for 
his helmet. “Let’s go.” 

“How many sick now?” Kurikka 
asked. 

“I stopped counting at 60. Over 
half the people aboard. Three more 
dead.” 

He led the way, in silence, to 
the midpipe elevator. The drive 
wheels whined as it rose up towards 
the center of rotation of the ship. 
They became lighter and lighter un- 
til, when the elevator stopped, they 
floated weightless out of its door. 
Don followed behind, moving much 
slower than the chief, who was long 
used to null-G and drifted easily 
with an occasional touch on the 
guide rods. He had the hold airlock 
open when Don came up. 

“We’re entering the hold as close 
to the point of impact as we can 
get. We welded a patch on the 
floorplates of C deck about thirty 
feet from here. But we never entered 
the hold. We should be able to 
follow the path of the meteorite from 
the inside. But I have no idea how 
deep it penetrated. We only know 
that it didn’t come out again.” 

“Inside the ship. But if it went 
out through the side, instead of go- 
ing through the decks again, is there 
any way that you would know 
that?” 

“No,” Kurikka said, grimly. “We 
can only hope that it didn’t. Seal 
up, I’m starting the cycling.” 

They snapped their faceplates 
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shut and waited in silence as the 
door closed and the air was pumped 
from the lock. When it was gone 
the green light flashed on and 
the other door opened automatically. 
They floated out into the darkness 
of the immense hold. 

It was a nightmare world of light 
and shadow, and Don was dis- 
oriented and lost before they had 
moved more than a few feet from 
the airlock. In the airless hold the 
patches of darkness could be either 
shadow — or solid — there was no 
way of telling without touching the 
spot or flashing a light on it. They 
had lights built into their helmets, 
but Don found his difficult to use. 
He clutched to a steel brace and 
tried to steady himself. The chief 
floated up, his light sweeping a path 
before him. His voice rattled in 
Don’s earphones. 

“It’s difficult at first, but you’ll 
get the hang of it.” 

"There’s no up or down — and 
when I try to move I get dizzy, 
disoriented.” 

“You’re not the only one, sir. It 
always hits like this first time out. 
The thing to do is to fix your atten- 
tion on one thing and try to ignore 
everything else. Now I’ll go ahead, 
slowly, and you stay behind me. 
Keep looking square at me, eyes 
front, and that will keep your light 
focused on my back. If you want to 
look at something, don’t turn your 
eyes, but your whole head. That 
way you will have light wherever 
you look. Ready?” 
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“Ready as I’ll ever be. Push off.” 
Kurikka pulled himself up a 
series of handholds along a beam. 
The space was tight, with great 
containers on both sides, looming 
shapes in the darkness. He reached 
a cross beam and angled out along 
it. There was a solid surface above 
his head, and he trained his light 
up onto it. 

“Look there,” he said, pointing 
to a tom opening in the metal 
that was sealed with a shining plate 
on the other side. “Here’s where it 
came through. That’s the patch we 
put on the deck.” 

They turned their heads and the 
circles of light from their beams 
crossed and met on the surface of 
an aluminum container a few feet 
away. The black disk of an open- 
ing was punched into its surface. 

“Is that it?” Don asked. 

“Right. But before we tear into 
the container, let’s make sure that 
it’s still inside. Stay here, I can 
work faster alone. I want to examine 
the skin of this thing.” 

The chief was right, it did not 
take long. Don flashed his light 
into the hole, but there was only 
darkness inside. 

“I’ve found the exit hole,” the 
chief’s voice said in his earphones. 
“I’ll take you to it.” 

The meteorite had emerged from 
the container and plunged into a 
bale nearby, one of many secured 
by a tight net of plastic strands. 

“Clothing,” the chief said, read- 
ing the label. “This is good luck. 
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The layers inside will have slowed 
and stopped the thing, maybe 
even caught it. Use your knife, cut 
the net and we’ll pull the bale out.” 

Cutting the plastic was easy 
enough, but extracting the bale, 
tightly wedged in by the others, 
proved impossible. 

“We’ll have to cut them all free,” 
Kurikka said, slashing at the 
strands, “then shove them apart.” 

The hales surged and pushed 
against each other as the strain was 
released, moving with a life of their 
own. Soon there were bales floating 
all around them, humping into them, 
getting in their way. With the pres- 
sure relieved, they grabbed the one 
they wanted and managed to heave 
it free. Kurikka turned it end for 
end and threw his light on it. 

There was an exit hole in it. 

“The next one. The meteorite is 
still further on,” he said. 

Floating bales filled the space 
around them, jammed against them 
when they tried to move. The second 
layer was still wedged tightly to- 
gether, 

“We’ll never get these free,” Don 
said. 

“Maybe we won’t have to — look!” 
He flashed his light into the open- 
ing, and deep down it lit up a 
roughened surface. “It’s inside this 
one!” 

With a quick slash of his knife 
he cut open the bale and heavy 
clothing drifted out. They rooted 
like mice in grain, hurling the cloth- 
ing aside, stuffing it behind them, 



digging deeper and deeper until they 
came to it. 

"That’s it,” Don said. He was 
exhausted and empty of any emo- 
tion. 

It looked so commonplace. A 
chunk of dirty rock. He pried at it 
with his knife and it floated free, 
turning as it rose. When it rotated, 
the other side came into view. 

This side of the meteorite was 
hollowed out, and lined with whitish 
crystals. 

“The can, quick!” Don said, pull- 
ing back. “And don’t touch it with 
your gloves.” 

“Those crystals — are they what 
you want?” the chief asked, prodding 
the rock with his knife tip so that it 
floated into the container he was 
holding, 

“I think so. I hope so.” Don 
was soaked with sweat and his head 
hurt. “Seal it up.” 

With slow precision the chief 
took out the tube of di-epoxy and 
squeezed a circle of it onto the lid, 
then flipped it shut. He pushed 
down hard to seal it and made sure 
it was closed all the way around. 

“In two minutes it will be harder 
than steel,” he said. 

“Good. Let’s leave the knives here, 
they must be contaminated. And 
be careful taking off your suit, since 
we have surely brushed against 
material that is already contami- 
nated.” 

“Right. Follow me back, this thing 
will be sealed before we reach the 
lock.” He plowed away through the 
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floating bales and clothing, with 
Don staying close behind. 

“What, would a dried virus look 
like?” the chief asked, when they 
were in the lock and the air was 
being let back in. 

“I have no idea, it could look 
like anything. These crystals per- 
haps.” He wiped his glove across 
his helmet to remove the water film 
that condensed there as air rushed 
in. “When can we open our suits?” 
“Not before the green light comes 
on. We’ll do it outside of the air- 
lock. The metal in here is chilled 
now, it can give you a bad burn.” 
When the door opened they 
floated out into the midpipe. 

“Let me have the container,” Don 
said. “Then move away and take 
off your suit — without touching the 
outside. I’ll pull on it if you need 
help. Then get out of here, back 
to the control room. I’ll follow as 
soon as you are clear.” 

Kurikka protested. “You’ll need 
help getting out of your suit . . .” 
“No I won’t. I’m not concerned 
about contamination. I’m enough of 
a doctor to recognize the symptoms. 

“I don’t have to worry about 
catching the fever — because I al- 
ready have it.” 

15 

I hey had hit the fifty percent 
mark a day earlier, when the un- 
infected people had to quarantine 
out the ill ones. Now, four out 
of five people aboard the great 



ship were down with the fever. 

Mars was two days away. Rockets 
were waiting, with volunteer nurses 
and doctors standing by. No one 
would be permitted to leave the 
Johannes Kepler. It was a plague 
ship, and would be kept quarantined 
that way until — if and when — a 
cure for the fever was found. Food, 
drugs, equipment, anything could be 
put aboard. Nothing could come out. 

There were now 22 dead. 

Don took another pain pill and 
blotted the sweat from his face with 
a damp towel. He was taking far 
more of the pills than were safe, 
he knew that, but he could not 
collapse. Not now. The equipment 
before him blurred, and he blinked 
his eyes back into focus, then made 
an adjustment on the glass petcock 
that slowed the flow of reaction 
agent to a steady drip. 

“Let me do that, Doctor,” Rama 
said; 

“You should not be in here, you 
don’t have it yet.” 

“That is of no importance, sir. I 
am the only one who can aid you 
in any way, and you must permit it. 
What is the condition of the duplica- 
tion process now?” 

, “I don’t know. I’m not sure if I 
am even doing anything, or if there 
even is a virus in this solution. 
We have no animals — other than 
ourselves — to test it on. But I dis- 
solved those crystals in nutrient 
solution, different solutions at 
different temperatures. I filtered 
—them, recombined them, and I put 
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the resulting liquid through this ap- 
paratus. It may be clear water for 
all I know . . His voice rasped 
and he coughed, then dabbed at 
his forehead again. “How is the 
situation in control?” 

“I have just talked to them. Chief 
Kurikka is there, with Computer- 
man Boyd. Neither of them is sick 
yet, so they are optimistic that they 
can bring the ship in. I unhappily 
report that Dr. Ugalde is in a coma, 
so can no longer aid. But Mars 
Central says that they can work 
through our computer and direct the 
final maneuvers, even if no one is 
left in control. The remaining mass 
will be used to put us into as low 
an orbit as is possible.” 

The timer buzzed and Don started 
across the room to the ultracentri- 
fuge. Suddenly, with no warning at 
all, he sprawled full length on the 
deck. His legs had simply given way. 
Rama put his arms around him and 
helped him to a chair. 

“I’ll- be all right in a moment, 
Rama. Switch off the centrifuge, will 
you.” 

The shrill whine changed to a 
deepening moan as the rotating 
machine slowed to a stop. 

“With some luck,” Don said, lever- 
ing himself to his feet, holding onto 
the back of the chair, “this could 
be it. This is the result of the first 
extraction. The virucidal agent.” 
“Shall we take it out, use it at 
once?” Rama asked excitedly. 

Don shook his head no. “In a 
moment. First help me with the 



soup from these other jars.” He 
held up the flask and looked at the 
murky fluid slopping about inside. 
“There are more of the crystals here 
in nutrient solution. I put them up 
at the same time as the ones I used 
for the first run. If there was noth- 
ing in the first solution, the viruses 
may not have been reconstituted yet; 
we may find it in here. We're work- 
ing in the dark.” 

With careful precision he made 
the adjustments, poured in the liquid 
and began the second run of the 
RNA duplication apparatus. Only 
then did he turn to the centrifuge 
and flip the lid open. He took out 
one of the vials and held it to the 
fight. There was a brownish deposit 
on the bottom, with a clear liquid 
above. 

“Bring me a syringe with a 20- 
gauge needle.” 

Inserting the point, he drew back 
his thumb and filled the cylinder. 

“Take this,” he said, handing it 
to Rama. “Inject the worst cases.” 

“The dosage?” 

“I don’t know — this stuff is con- 
centrated — 3.5 cc’s, I guess, at least 
that much. Intravenously. Worst 
cases first, then all the others. There 
is enough for everyone. I have to 
watch the second run.” 

A buzzer. Temperature 110 de- 
grees. Filtrate. Careful, there’s no 
more of this if you spill it. It would 
be easier if the hands didn’t shake 
so. But the hands shake, so brace 
them. Pour it. Don't spill it. 
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A buzzer. What now? What came 
next? Cold water on the face, head 
under the faucet, that always helps. 
Is that me in the mirror? Haven’t 
been shaving lately, have you, Doc? 
Frighten the patients with a face 
like that. Now, what comes next? 

Lying on the floor, the salty taste 
of blood in the mouth. The sting 
of something on the cheek, a face 
above. 

“Rama . . . ?” 

“You fell, sir. A minor cut. I am 
dressing the wound . . 

Fear! 

“The apparatus? Did I break 
any?” 

“No, you must have felt it com- 
ing. You pushed yourself away, fell 
backwards. I heard the buzzer, and 
it would not stop. What is next to 
be done?” 

“Help me up and I’ll show you.” 

Hard to think. The gray fog in 
his head was now before his eyes. 
It was very difficult to see through. 
It was very difficult to think. The 
patients? 

“How long since the injections?” 

“Over eight hours, sir. I gave you 
yours when . . 

“How are they?” 

There was a long silence and 
Don could make out Rama’s face 
only as a blur. He finally answered. 

“No change, no change at all. 
Two deaths. The Chief Kurikka fell 
ill in the Control Room and has 
been brought in.” 

"Is it all a waste? Are we all 
dead?” Don spoke hoarsely, to him- 



self. “Will it all end like this? There 
can be no other answer.” 

It was time to give in, to collapse, 
to die. Cut he would not. With an 
effort of will, will alone because his 
body was failing him, he straight- 
ened up. His eyes could see, they 
had to see. He rubbed them with 
his knuckles, angrily, until he could 
feel the pain of the pressure even 
through the haze of drugs that en- 
veloped him. Tears streamed down 
his cheeks, and he could see, dimly, 
again. He stumbled to the bench. 

“Turn off the buzzer. Here. De- 
cant these, into those test tubes. 
Cool them. Then into the centrifuge. 
Four minutes spin. Then use.” 

“That will be the final solution, 
the cure?” 

Don thought he was smiling, but 
his lips were curled back, like those 
of a horse in pain, his teeth show- 
ing widely. Speaking took immense 
effort. 

“That will be a transparent liquid. 
Looking exactly like distilled water. 
It may be only distilled water. We 
have ... we have . . .” 

Blackness, and he was falling, 
and it was the end. 

16 

I here were two mountains of 
blackness in a universe of darkness, 
each as big as a world itself. Yet 
they moved, slowly, this way and 
that, the motion hard to see amidst 
the driving midnight streamers that 
blew past. And they talked, un- 
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known words in an unknown tongue, 
nothing that could be of interest. 
Mountains, murmuring, rocking 
with the eternal motion of moun- 
tains . . . 

But the words could make sense. 
What else are words for? 

. . can begin . . .” 

"... or . . .” 

". . . it over . . .” 

Fragments, disconnected words. 
From mountains? No, not moun- 
tains, presences. And they were 
speaking. 

For a long time, measureless, Don 
held onto this idea and worried at 
it. It would drift away, and he 
would forget about it, but the voices 
were still there and they must mean 
something. 

Sometime during this period he 
realized that his eyes were closed. 
His memory was nothing but a patch 
of gray, and his body was numb 
and somehow disconnected from his 
thoughts. The eyes were the first 
part, because the mountains were 
people, pushing him towards con- 
sciousness, and he wanted to see 
who they were. With infinite labor 
he opened his eyes and looked at 
the blurred presence. A white shape. 
“Doctor, his eyes are open.” 

The voice helped him to focus, 
and when he did, a girl’s face, a 
white nurse’s uniform, swam into 
view. He had never seen her before. 
How could there be someone on the 
ship he had never seen before? And 
the other figure, white-dressed too, 
a doctor, another doctor, also some- 



one he had never seen before. He 
looked up at them and the doctor 
had to speak the obvious to him, 
his thoughts were that numb. Had 
to tell him what his eyes saw 
and what he could not understand. 

“You are not well, but you are 
alive. You will recover. I want you 
to think about that while you go 
back to sleep.” 

Like a child obeying a command, 
he closed his eyes and drifted into a 
dreamless sleep. 

The next time he awoke he was 
rational. Siek, exhausted, limp as a 
wet rag and unable to move. But 
rational. And the strange faces were 
not there this time, but instead the 
familiar dark features of Rama Ku- 
sum swam over the foot of the bed. 
His eyes were wide and he raised 
both hands with excitement. 

“Chief,” he called out, “Chief 
Kurikka — come at once! He is 
awake!” 

There were heavy footsteps and 
Kurikka appeared at his side, smil- 
ing, 

“We made it, Captain. You pulled 
us through.” 

Those were the words he wanted 
to hear. The chief had known how 
he felt. They had made it. Did any- 
thing else count? Don tried to talk 
but his voice cracked and he started 
to cough. Rama rushed him a glass 
of water and held the straw to his 
lips. It was cool and it felt good 
going down. This time he succeeded. 

“What happened. Tell me every- 
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thing.” His voice was only a hoarse 
whisper: he could speak no louder. 

“It was a close one, Captain, 
that’s for certain." Rama nodded 
solemn agreement to the chief s 
words, 

“Rama called me when you 
collapsed, I was right there in the 
sick bay. I wasn’t feeling so good 
myself. Everyone in the ship had it 
by that time. We laid you on the 
hunk and Rama showed me the 
second solution you were running 
through the equipment. When it 
came out of the centrifuge, he gave 
you the first shot, then I helped 
him with the patients in the sick 
bay. There was one of them dead, I 
remember that clearly, because he 
was the last one who died. It was 
that Doyle, believe it or not, so he 
won’t be standing in the dock next 
to the general when that day comes.” 

“The general . . . ?” 

“Alive and well,” Kurikka smiled 
coldly. “Be in fine shape for the 
trial. But that’s not the important 
part, not now. It was you, just like 
night and day, Captain. Unbeliev- 
able, if we hadn’t seen it with our 
own eyes. We emptied those hypos 
and came back for more, and Rama 
here took a look in at you, and I 
heard him gasp. I moved fast then, 
I can tell you.” 

“Minutes,” Rama said, “just min- 
utes. And the fever was gone and 
you were lying quiet, even snoring 
in natural sleep. The ravages of 
the disease were not gone, but the 
fever instantly stopped. 



“The second batch of juice that 
you cooked up was it. The people 
who had just been hit by the bug 
almost climbed out of bed after the 
injections. Stopped it dead. We in- 
jected everyone in the ship, and 
had the engine room and control 
room manned next day when we 
went into orbit. They didn’t have to 
bring us in, sir; the Big Joe did it 
herself.” 

"You are tiring him,” a new voice 
said. “You will have to leave.” 

Don looked at the doctor in the 
doorway and shook his head on the 
pillows, smiling. “This is better than 
medicine, Doctor.” 

“I’m sure of it. But I think it is 
enough for the moment. After you 
have slept they can come back.” 
When they had gone the doctor 
took a hypodermic from the bed- 
side table. When Don turned to 
look he saw, for the first time, that 
he wasn’t in his own bunk. The 
bed was bigger, as was the room. 
It was the captain’s quarters he 
realized, when he saw the large 
photo of the Johannes Kepler on 
the wall, and the repeating instru- 
ments from the control room. 

“Just a few questions before I go 
to sleep,” he said, and the doctor 
nodded agreement. ■ 

“My patients, how are they?” 

“All far better than you are, and 
still aboard. Your miracle cure 
worked all right, but the ship is still 
quarantined until we can make the 
proper analysis to be absolutely sure. 
You’re the worst of the lot. You 
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drugged yourself and overloaded 
your system and, to be very frank, 
it was touch and go for a while 
there.” 

“But I had to— didn’t I?” 

The doctor opened his mouth, 
but did not answer. He smiled. 
“Yes, I imagine you did have to. 
I’m glad you were aboard, because 
I doubt very much if I could have 
done it. Now, the shot.” 

“A moment, please. About the so- 
called mutiny. What do the author- 
ities mean to do with the people? 
You must realize the situation, that 
there was provocation . . .” 

“They know that, and I doubt 
if any of them other than General 
Briggs will stand trial. That is my 
unofficial opinion, but I know that 
the people on the top feel the same 
way. It was piracy. You are a ship’s 
officer and were in command of this 
ship. You still are for that matter, 
since a new commander has not 
been appointed yet. So — I don’t 
know whether to call you doctor or 
captain — but in either case, you are 
going to sleep now.” 

Don did go to sleep, smiling. 

The following morning after he 
had eaten, the nurse rubbed on 
depilatory cream to remove his 
whiskers and propped him up with 
extra pillows. 

“What’s this for?” he asked, sus- 
piciously. 

"You’re having guests. You have 
to look your best.” 

“So it’s guests now. I thought I 
was too sick for visitors? At least 



that’s what you have been telling 
me. While I have been telling 
you . . .” 

“A doctor who prescribes for him- 
self has a fool for a patient,” she 
said, and flounced out. Don smiled 
after her. 

“Permission to enter, sir,” Chief 
Kurikka said from the doorway. 

“What? Chief— of course, come 
in. But why . . .” 

He broke off when he saw that 
the chief was wearing his dress 
grays, the formal uniform of the 
spaceman. His hash marks were 
picked out in gold braid, and his 
high collar cut into his neck. Don 
realized he must have borrowed the 
grays from another spacer, since all 
of his own gear had been jettisoned. 
He came in, walking stiffly at atten- 
tion — and behind him came the 
others. 

They were all there, all in grays. 
Rama Kusum, Engine Room Mate 
and sometime doctor. Purser Jon- 
quet and Computermau Boyd. Sparks 
and the engineer, Tyblewski, and 
Air Tender Hansen. And behind 
them, in formal dress, head high 
and as stiff as the others, was Dr. 
Ugalde. He put his hand over his 
heart when they stopped and the 
others saluted. 

“They couldn’t all be here, the 
crew that is, Captain. But we repre- 
sent them. And Dr. Ugalde, he’s 
here because he is sure a part of 
the crew now.” 

“He certainly is that,” Don said 
firmly, remembering what had hap- 
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pened, the course corrections and 
the matter of the counter-rebellion. 

“We felt the same, sir. So he is 
here now when I, that is we, are 
here representing the crew. That is 
your crew. Captain.” 

Kurikka unbent from his stiff at- 
tention and looked down at Don. 
“I’m good at the proper ceremony, 
sir, when there is a proper cere- 
mony, that is with the book and 
everything. Not that this isn’t prop- 
er, it just isn’t in the book. What 
I am trying to say is that the quaran- 
tine will be lifted in a few days 
and they want to take you to the 
hospital at Mars Central. Comman- 
der Doprava, there at the base, is 
going to con the Big Joe back to 
Earth orbit for repairs. But until 
he takes command, you are still the 
captain.” He snapped his fingers 
and a box was produced and handed 
to him. 

“They can never take that away 
from you. Spacemen feel that there 
is nothing much higher than a cap- 
tain of a ship. Not very many men 
make it. You did, sir, and you got 
us through and that is what counts.” 
He opened the box and took out a 
peaked cap with a golden rocket on 
the front. 

“This is a captain’s hat. Yours 
now, because we bought it from 
the commander of the orbiter. It’s 
from the crew, Captain. Every man 
chipped in.” 

Don took the cap in both hands, 
turning it around, and could find 
nothing to say. The men saluted. 



With emotion that he had never 
felt before, he returned the salute. 

There were no words that could 
express how he felt, and they saw it 
on his face. This was their moment 
too, and they were united together 
by a tie that would never be broken. 
In silence, one by one, they left. 
Chief Kurikka was last, and he 
hesitated in the doorway, then 
forced himself to speak. 

“Captain, sir, could you tell me 
what you plan? I mean when you 
are out of the hospital. Most doctors 
serve a hitch in the space service, 
then practice dirtside. Nothing much 
to keep them in space, I guess. I 
wonder, your own plans, I 
mean . . .” 

Don had planned to practice on 
one of the planets; there had never 
been any doubt about that. Yet, in 
that single instant, he realized what 
an impossible thing that would be to 
do. Dirtside — that was the only word 
for it. What did the globes of dust 
have to offer after the clear sharp 
world of space? There were deep- 
spacers to serve in, satellite research 
stations — endless opportunities, once 
you thought about it. Yet, even as 
the thoughts were forming, he spoke. 

“Don’t believe any of that old 
scuttlebutt, Chief. I have no more 
intention of working dirtside than, 
well, than you do.” 

“Can’t be more certain than that!” 
the chief said, smiling broadly. He 
snapped a salute and left. 

The door closed and he was 
alone. 
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Don turned the cap over in his 
hands and ran his finger along the 
sleek gold cylinder of the emblem. 
Almost sorry that the voyage was 
ended. It was going to be a little 
tame, just being a doctor again. 

“A rough voyage, and I’m glad 



it is over,” he said softly to him- 
self. “Very glad we are in a safe 
harbor at last. But I have this cap, 
and the memory of what it means. 
They can’t ever take that away from 
me.” 



Through Time And Space With Ferdinand Feghoot: LXXI 



By 2322, all Africa was divided into three Empires, those of 
the Black Muslims, the Black Mormons, and the Black Masons, 
all engaged in the most intense cultural rivalry. Ludwig Bifu- 
wayo, who as Thrice-Exalted Supreme Noble Grand exercised 
absolute power in the Masonic domain, was especially anxious to 
outshine the others. 

One day, in distress, he called Ferdinand Feghoot. “Mr. Feg- 
hoot,” he moaned, “it’s about my son Jack. Eventually he’ll inherit 
my throne. His education and culture must excel those of all rival 
rulers. I have imported the greatest of scholars, the rarest of 
books. I have sought the most eminent witchdoctors, the most 
costly psychiatrists. I have given the lad every advantage. I have 
allowed him to keep a pet anteater. I have even flown in an en- 
tire theatrical troupe from Kyoto to amuse him.” His voice broke. 
“B-but he — he just seems to take less and less interest, to get 
m-more and more stupid.” 

To his utter astonishment, Feghoot grinned cheerfully. 

“You m-m-mock me,” wept the ruler. 

“Certainly not. Your Magnificence,” declared Ferdinand Feg- 
hoot. “It’s just that you yourself gave me the answer. Take the 
anteater away! Send the troupe back to Nippon! Aardvark and 
Noh Play make Jack a dull boy.” 



— Grendel Briarton 



Rosh’s orders were to seek out other tool-using life 
forms. He was prepared to find a surface life form, 
though no ships in his lifetime had . . . 
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Remember it? Not half! Near 
fifteen hundred dead there was. 
Women and little tykes crying. 
And that one body in the water 
— ugh! After a row like that I’m 
not likely to forget, am I? I told 
the inquiry board, but I’m no of- 
ficer, why believe me? I don’t 
care what that lot say. I kncnv 
what 1 saiv! 

Moments after breaking out of 
subspace at the end of what 
should have been the ship’s sec- 
ond-last jump, Captain Rosh rec- 
ognized his dilemma. They had 
somehow missed their preset co- 
ordinates and materialized not in 
deep space but within the gravi- 
tational field of some large body. 
Still groggy and shaking off the 
mind-wrenching effects of the 
jump, he scanned the blurred me- 



ters dancing before his eyes. The 
spectroscope showed him a G- 
type star; grav-field-plot indicated 
the presence of several massive 
bodies in the system, but Rosh 
couldn’t spare the time to check 
further, not with one of those 
bodies looming huge and deadly 
on his viewer. He shielded his 
unblinking eyes and reduced the 
intensity of free-atmosphere light 
till the planet appeared olive-col- 
ored through his opaque filters. 
He felt his crew regaining con- 
sciousness in their separate com- 
partments, but he wouldn’t wait. 

“Crash imminent!” he drove 
the thought home into their cloud- 
ed minds, and then ignored them 
as he jammed his webbed hands 
onto the panel sensors and linked 
himself to the ship’s damage con- 
trol units. The trouble was obvi- 
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ous — a leak in the aft external 
bulkhead, crisis dimension. Al- 
ready their precious water scat- 
tered behind the ship in a stream 
of sparkling frozen crystals, dot- 
ting a glistening arc which point- 
ed toward their probable deaths 
on the planet every moment 
growing larger beneath them. 

He pressed the sealant dis- 
persal stud and simultaneously 
double-locked the watertight iris- 
hatch which isolated the after 
compartment, wasting an instant 
on the luxury of a quick apology 
to Sisson, the engineering officer 
now floating in the cramped 
space that would soon become his 
arid tomb. Then he waited, an 
instant’s delay obvious to the sud- 
denly alert crew who lay in disci- 
plined silence awaiting orders. 

“Selant ineffectual. Go to 
maximum refrigeration!” 

The crew responded by joining 
the force of their anxious minds 
as one, driving the refrigeration 
unit to its extreme and freeing 
Rosh to concentrate on slowing 
the ship’s descent. Rime ice 
sparkled on the huge ship’s hull 
and thickened, redoubling its 
depth with agonizing slowness. 

Still Rosh’s dilemma com- 
pounded itself. He fought to slow 
their descent enough not to ex- 
ceed the freezing powers of the 
scoutship’s equipment while he 
calculated optimum safe entry 
speed. Too rapid an entry would 
of course melt the accumulating 



crust of ice on the outer bulk- 
heads faster than even his hand- 
picked crew could urge the equip- 
ment to replace it. And yet too 
slow a descent would mark them 
as a target for whatever life-form 
dominated the planet now swell- 
ing gigantic in his viewer. He 
didn’t know that a reception com- 
mittee would prove antagonistic, 
but caution made him assume the 
worst. 

He lost contact with Sisson 
and felt the tension build in the 
minds of the other two crew 
members, Hysor his second-in- 
command floating in the bow 
hold, Myrsha the ship’s linguist 
and cultural expert at her station 
in the third of the ship’s water- 
tight compartments. He shared 
the mood “reassurance” with 
them, but they had already con- 
quered momentary sadness at the 
loss of one-fourth of their pooled 
sentience. 

Rosh watched the planet sur- 
face swimming closer in his 
viewer. The edge of the termina- 
tor on the cloud-dotted mass be- 
low bisected an ocean. Though 
he couldn’t risk the lateral move- 
ment necessary to reach full 
darkness, he could guide the ship 
into the dusky hand of twilight, 
where full darkness would soon 
cover and protect them. Their 
chances for survival increased by 
the second. 

He shared “pleasure.” Mo- 
ments before he had masked his 
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fears — no one captained a Cyran 
scoutship without that ability, so 
rare among his youthful subordi- 
nates. On emerging from sub- 
space he had immediately sup- 
pressed the thought that the 
planet now clutching his crippled 
ship in the tug of its awesome 
gravity might have been burned 
out, somehow waterless and there- 
fore a deathtrap. But his view of 
the cloud cover had dispelled that 
fear, and the ocean loomed larger 
and more hospitable as they 
neared it. 

“Captain why did . . . ?” 

“OUT!” Rosh slammed his an- 
ger through the ship, punishing 
the questioner with “women, on a 
scoutship!” He knew Myrsha 
shriveled, embarrassed within 
herself at the comment, but this 
was no time for niceties. He con- 
centrated instead on their de- 
cent. The atmosphere was even 
thicker than he had imagined, an 
almost incredible blanket of nox- 
ious gasses surrounding this 
world; 

He slowed the ship again, lift- 
ing and flattening its arc to head 
toward the polar region and more 
hospitably cold waters where the 
rime ice building ever thicker on 
the ship’s surface might endure 
without constant attention. The 
ship hesitated perceptively above 
the gray-green swells; then, her 
20,000 tons plunged safely be- 
neath the w T aves. 

Rosh leveled her vertical in the 



water, the tri-pronged bow a full 
hundred meters into the sub-sur- 
face darkness. He reduced opac- 
ity on the viewers and kicked 
back from the control panel to 
center himself in the compart- 
ment. He rotated lazily and let 
his eyes sweep over the belt of 
viewers mounted in the bulk- 
head, checking the full three- 
hundred-sixty degrees around 
them. All clear. 

It was a bit cold topside, for 
them as might notice. Now me, I 
was off-shift and had done 
with some port the wife sent 
along in me kit, so I takes a con- 
stitutional chi deck. It was by 
way of what you might call a cele- 
bration. Here was 1 a promotion 
and a new ship. Not that I didn’t 
deserve it, mind you. Four years 
an oiler, I was, before the com- 
pany seen fit to do me proper. 

“Report.” 

“Refrigeration holds,” Hysor 
responded. “Maximum output no 
longer necessary. Sea water tests 
approximately three percent sa- 
line materials in solution.” 

“Habitable environment. De- 
tectors indicate no fully conscious 
organisms, our immediate sur- 
roundings,” followed Myrsha’s 
analysis. 

At least she hadn’t let his repri- 
mand divert her from her duties. 
“Good girl,” he flashed back, 
basking then in the satisfied glow 
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she shared with him and Hysor. 
“Sealant unnecessary for the mo- 
ment,” Rosh continued. “The ice 
cover blocks the leak effectively. 
But we’ll have to maintain the 
surface crust till we can work out 
a way of mending the sprung 
seam.” 

“Captain?" It was Myrsha 
again. “Water temperature zero 
and cooling. May one suggest 
semi-permanent crust?” 

“Agreed. Conform to vessel’s 
contours. A ten meter layer ought 
to conceal us as well. If . . .” He 
sensed a muted buzz of con- 
sciousness. “Sisson?” 

“Here, Captain.” 

“Good to have you back. Any- 
thing serious?” 

“Brief hyperventilation. No 
apparent loss of faculties. Just a 
little dizzy, now.” 

“Stay with the external tem- 
perature control. Opaque the ice 
except over sensory equipment.” 
“Aye, sir.” 

"We’ll open the hatch when 
we’re sure it’s safe. What’s the 
water level in your compart- 
ment?” 

“Gill-high, I’d guess. The leak 
caught me by surprise, water 
dropped a full meter before I 
spotted the loss, but I’m lying 
safely below the surface now.” 
“Stand by.” One pull of his 
powerful arms and Rosh reached 
the control panel once more 
where he tied himself to the 
ship’s sensors and sought the er- 



ror that had caused them to mis- 
jump so badly. But the preset 
coordinates dissolved in a chaotic 
whirl. Only the last jump lay re- 
corded in the computer’s auto- 
matic memory bank. At least that 
fail-safe had functioned prop- 
erly. But the other evidence w'as 
undeniable : the computer had 

failed. 

Quickly he buried the thought, 
simultaneously accepting it as 
fact and recognizing the impossi- 
bility of believing it. To clear 
away his confusion, he let train- 
ing take over. “Review all data,” 
he reminded himself, again hold- 
ing the thought below the verge 
of consciousness and away from 
the crew, who withdrew into 
themselves and maintained si- 
lence in recognition of the cap- 
tain’s need for isolation. 

Subspace drive is infallible. 
No scoutship computer ever fails. 
Both facts axiomatic. Still, when 
evidence indicates to the con- 
trary, a smart man discards axi- 
oms. Rosh was a captain at nine 
years old only because he could 
adapt. Most of the scoutships 
were headed by middle-aged men 
already approaching their teens. 
He hadn’t reached his eminence 
by being stupid, and therefore 
accepted with only the slightest 
qualm what evidence taught. 

That must have been the same 
feeling, he reassured himself, 
when the first scoutship brought 
back its terrifying news only 
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twenty years before — the report 
that on some planets a surface 
life-form had actually achieved 
dominance. No one had believed 
it; the very thought that intelli- 
gence could develop in such inim- 
ical surroundings was laughable. 
Until a second ship had verified 
the report. By then it was too 
late. The Committee had already 
executed the first crew for devia- 
tion and “withholding,” floating 
them to the surface of Cyra’s 
Grand Ocean to die the painful 
death of gas immersion. 

Rosh held back a shudder at 
the thought. He reviewed his or- 
ders to calm himself. Five maxi- 
mum jumps, the last two exceed- 
ing the limits of his charts. Seek 
out other tool-using life-forms. 
Observe but make no contact. 
Return all data to The Commit- 
tee. 

He was prepared to find a sur- 
face life-form — though no ships 
in his lifetime had — training 
had seen to that. But the concept 
of a dominant one still lay out- 
side the range of his full compre- 
hension. The Committee called it 
a fact, so of course he believed — 
intellectually — but could place 
no more emotional credence in it 
than in the icthyologists’ myth 
that man might have adapted 
from a pre-historic surface organ- 
ism into his present evolutionary 
stage. It smacked of fantasy, like 
the widespread speculation among 
Cyran scientists that such a life- 



form might be sub-psychic, might 
communicate by vocal sounds or 
pantomime like the simplest Cy- 
ran crustacean. He couldn’t imag- 
ine such isolation, such lack of 1 
oneness with the race. 

The band sounded like a July 
Saturday on the big ■pier at 
Brighton, everyone singing and 
laughing. It’s a grand, gay time, a 
maiden voyage like that. But 
mainly in First Class — not like 
below decks, them with their 
long faces, and foreigners all to a 
man. 

Rosh snorted his disbelief. In 
his three previous expeditions — 
admittedly all within the confines 
of the charted universe — he had 
come upon no life-form more 
aberrant than a microscopic or- 
ganism on Feld-two which seemed 
able to survive out of water for 
several minutes. And that minor 
feat Cyrans had long ago mas- 
tered with the aid of an aqua- 
lung, a self-contained and re- 
cycled water supply which drew 
minute quantities of free oxygen 
from the mass of poisonous gas- 
ses blanketing the surface of any 
planet with which he was famil- 
iar. 

With which all Cyrans were 
familiar, he might have said. 
“What one knows, all know” — an 
axiom taught him at the instant 
of his preconscious emergence 
from the egg. Only The Commit- 
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tee might withhold knowledge. 
And perhaps a scoutship captain, 
for a brief time, under direct or- 
ders from The Committee. But 
that time had passed. 

“Here is our situation,” Rosh 
summarized. “Subsapce plot was 
in error for the last jump.” He 
paused a moment as disbelief 
welled up around him in the 
other three minds attuned to his. 
“I know,” he emphasized. 

“We know,” came reluctant ac- 
quiesence. 

“The loss of fluid and conse- 
quent imbalance may have caused 
it. Immaterial. But we can’t main- 
tain surface ice crust in subspace. 
Any jump without it opens us up 
to a probable repetition of our 
current problem. One solution: 
repair the damaged bulkhead, 
then try to jump back.” 

“Navigation?” came the ques- 
tion from Hysor. 

“Last jump still recorded in the 
memory bank. We can return 
that far, then resort to normal 
drive via the charts, unless we 
can also repair the computer at 
that time.” 

“But normal drive . . .” 

“Yes, Myrsha. We’ll all be 
dead long before the ship gets 
home. But once started, it should 
pass near enough to be reclaimed. 
And there is a chance we can 
make the necessary repairs, once 
we locate ourselves on the charts 
and recalibrate the equipment. 
Sisson?” 



“Agreed, Captain. A chance.” 

Rosh knew they felt the hesita- 
tion in the engineer’s thought, but 
could not prevent that. They 
were better off knowing the truth 
about their plight. He probed 
gently for signs of excessive fear, 
for potential imbalance in his 
crew, but found nothing serious 
enough to disturb him. Only a 
strange, half-formed twinkle 
from Myrsha felt out of place — 
something about “not all dead,” 
yet more feeling than a thought, 
and not clear enough to restate. 

“Myrsha?” 

“Sorry, Captain. Ready.” 

“Better. Hysor join with Sisson 
and effect repairs. We’ve lost ap- 
proximately two percent of our 
water. We could destroy the sur- 
face crust and take on more water 
through the leak itself, but it’s not 
wbrth the delay. I’d rather you 
contract the hull plates to con- 
form. Our jump will be delicate 
enough with a full ship; I don’t 
want any interior turbulence to 
contend with.” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“While we’re here, Myrsha and 
I will conduct whatever survey 
we can. We may as well collect 
all possible data before leaving.” 

And that lot in the boiler 
room! To listen to them you’d 
think not a one knew his place, 
bandying about the passengers' 
first names like your common 
poor relations. "Isn’t Cosmo the 
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toff?" says one of them potato- 
muckers to me, hold as brass. 
Meaning Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon, 
of course. 

Rosh concentrated on mapping 
the topography of the ocean floor 
beneath them, Myrsha on cata- 
loguing life-forms within reach of 
their sensing gear. The survey 
would be incomplete, but how- 
ever skimpy it would please The 
Committee more than their re- 
turning empty-handed. As they 
worked individually, they of 
course shared their findings, in- 
cluding in the pool of then- 
merged consciousness a touch of 
their occupied friends who now 
concentrated their main energies 
on the task of repairing the sprung 
seam. Should any of the four — 
each in his own sealed compart- 
ment — survive the trip back, he 
would possess the combined 
knowledge of all, making possible 
a full report to The Committee. 
Their individual lives were of 
little importance in the span of 
history; the race would go on, ac- 
cumulating data, analyzing it, 
progressing, developing. The past 
taught them that, the future 
would be no different. 

With an unoccupied part of 
his “self,” Rosh hymned the past 
as an exercise in discipline. Only 
through joint effort had they come 
so far. And so they would plunge 
on. Consider the man who had 
first steeled himself to break the 



surface tension of the Grand 
Ocean and lunge upward into the 
blinding light and lung-searing 
atmosphere. His suicide, instan- 
taneously shared by all Cyrans, 
had taught them the beginnings 
of their destiny. Then came the 
aqualung. And the first telescope 
raised to exist half in the safety 
of the sea and half probing the 
upper air like a challenge thrust 
up toward the stars. All part of a 
pattern, indomitable will and de- 
termination, the questing spirit 
that made man master his envi- 
ronment. That accomplished, 
then to leave it all behind, cou- 
rageously to venture forth in 
self-contained microcosms of the 
sea itself, seeking new worlds. 
But seeking not to conquer, only 
to comprehend. So long as an un- 
answered question remained, 
man was not man, but hardly 
more than the anglerfish, a crea- 
ture of contrivance and appetite. 

We was ripping off twenty, 
maybe twenty-two knots, just fly- 
ing. And chill in the air to frost 
your very bones. But all the while 
I could hear those three lovely 
screws just singing away under 
us. 

“Rosh! Feel it?” Myrsha de- 
manded. 

For moments he had sensed a 
strange tremor, unidentifiable 
and therefore important. “What 
do you make it?” 
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“It’s — excuse me — it’s almost 
sentience. Sorry if I can’t put it 
any better.” 

"No. Perfect. Not quite, but 
the beginnings of awareness; I re- 
act the same way. Can you locate 
it?” 

"No, sir. Out of reach. But it’s 
different. All around us there are 
organisms capable of repeating 
learned behavior, but not creat- 
ing. Yet this is different. Almost 
intelligence, if ... I really can’t 
say, Captain.” 

“In the surrounding ice?” 
Myrsha thought denial. 
“They’re all natural floes, some 
nearly our size, but totally lifeless. 
I checked on that earlier.” 

So had he — as she must have 
known — but he covered the 
thought. She had begun lately to 
act somehow “separate,” as if she 
were withholding, an idea he dis- 
missed as unworthy. “It will ex- 
plain itself,” he told her. “Noth- 
ing to worry about. But thanks 
for the comments.” 

She shared “pleasure” and re- 
turned to her survey while Rosh 
completed mapping the area with- 
in reach of his scanners. Then a 
thought struck. “Myrsha? Could 
it be some sort of apparatus? 
Equipment?” 

She denied it. “Not possible 
without accompanying signs of 
intelligence, but I do know why 
you feel that. It’s a combination 
of the two, senseless as that 
sounds.” 



“We’ll see.” 

“Repairs completed. Captain.” 
Sisson reported. “No difficulty 
with the leak. Do we check the 
computers now, or . . .?” 

“Wait. I know we can reverse ' 
the last jump without error. But 
fiddling with the computers might 
cost us that apparent certainty. 
Let’s wait till we’re nearer home. 
Then we’ll . . .” 

“Rosh! That tremor again,” 
Myrsha interrupted. 

The captain probed the imme- 
diate vicinity but found nothing. 

"I don’t spot it. But we’re ready 
to go. Let’s not risk anything un- 
foreseen. The Committee can 
analyze our sensations and the 
instrument recordings. They may 
he able to account for it. Stand 
by for buoyancy.” 

He released the depth stabiliz- 
ers and checked the instruments 
quickly as the ship lifted silently 
toward the surface. Through his 
concentration, perhaps because he 
now ignored the difference he 
had recently noticed in Myrsha, 
momentary insight told him that 
her time was approaching — she 
would spawn soon. 

“Yes, Rosh,” she interrupted. 
“Get us all home, will you?” and 
then was silent. 

The four shared “delight” and 
returned to concentrating on lift- 
out. The ship broke the surface 
and her bow lunged suddenly 
into the midnight air. Rosh fo- 
cused on stability and prepared 
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once more to commit his ship and 
crew to the supra-surface dangers 
lying between them and home, 
the Grand Ocean. 

I was leaning out watching the 
phosphorus splashing hack off the 
bow, when 1 look up and there it 
is. Not half sudden ! Straight out 
of nowhere like a bloody great 
mountain. 

Rosh dove deeper into his 
thoughts. His attention blanked 
out everything but the task at 
hand, feeling himself one with 
the entire ship as she hung 
poised, half in, half out of the 
water. “Cut refrigeration. We’ll 
burn away the crust as we lift.” 
But then the strange tremor re- 
turned, stronger now, and he was 
still unable to define or locate its 
source. Irritated at even so slight 
an impotence in himself, he 
scanned the depths beneath them 
for a final instant before lifting. 

We swerve at the last minute 
and scrape along the berg, so 
close 1 could near touch it. Great 
chunks clattered all over the deck 
when we hit her. But you just ask 
Fleet. He was on lookout and 
saw it all. Or Mr. Murdoch, as 
was on the bridge when we hit. 

“COLLISION! COLLISION! 
A VESSEL!” his crew’s combined 
thoughts pierced the shield of his 
concentration as he felt the ship 
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heel wildly over on her side, 
thrown off balance. The shock 
hurled them into a tight, spinning 
arc. Instruments blurred before 
his sight, and he snatched his 
hands free from the pain of the 
damage-control sensors now 
throbbing their news of the ship’s 
destruction — the bow was shat- 
tered, burst open in the deadly 
air above, scattering ice and de- 
bris in a resounding cascade 
back over the ship. A searing pain 
told them of Hysor, his violent 
exposure to the atmosphere, and 
then the merciful death as the 
force of the collision itself crushed 
the life from his gasping body. 
Power faded. 

“SURVIVAL!” Rosh ordered, 
and blew the exterior hatches to 
free himself and the other two 
for their desperate dive into the 
unfamiliar ocean surrounding 
them. 

"Unsinkable,” they called her 
— huh! A bare two hours later 1 
watched her founder by the head. 
That’s when I seen the body. 
There am I, treading water in all 
this wreckage, deck chairs and 
what you will, just waiting for 
one of the collapsible boats to 
pick me up. A corpse floats past, 
all torn and mangled, but l swear 
it — webbed hands, no hair at all, 
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and these layers of slits right here 
by the collarbone. Gills they was. 
And him stone naked. 1 fair 
blushed to see it. 

They would survive, Rosh 
knew. Unknown, uncharted, rife 
with dangers unforeseen and un- 
predictable, the ocean still held 
out its comforting depths to them. 
More than merely “they,” the race 
would survive. 

“Yes, Rosh,” came Myrsha’s 
anguished thought. “But here? 
In alien waters? Our chil- 
dren . . .” 

“The race will survive. I 
know." 

“We know'.” 

In the murky depths he finally 
located Sisson and Myrsha. To- 
gether they dove safely clear of 
the gigantic hulk drifting now 
slowly past them toward the black 
ocean floor. 

Believe or not, it’s all one to 
me. I know what I know. There’s 
things about in the deep waters 
as are better left alone. So when 
you’ve done with the questions, 
it’s inland I’m headed, to open a 
tobacconist’s, or a sweet shop, 
with not an ocean in sight. And 
it’s a punch-up for the first man 
as much as names the Titanic to 
me. 



In which Emmett Duckworth, eminent biochemist, 
comes up with another ( VENTURE , May 1969) in- 
credible breakthrough. 



Larry Eisenberg 



IQ SOUP 



It was bound to happen sooner or 
later. In an age of intense speciali- 
zation, one branch of science was 
unable to understand what any 
other was doing. Emmett Duck- 
worth, eminent biochemist, recalls 
how the idea popped into his head. 

“I suppose it was those rat ex- 
periments,” he said, looking up 
from his bunsen burner. “Some 
chap had trained rats to run a 
maze. Then he fed some of their 
cortex, chopped fine, to untrained 
rats. These rats learned to run 
mazes much faster than the origi- 
nals had.” 

“I decided to repeat this exper- 
iment and go one step further. 
But this time, after feeding them 
chopped cortex, I made no at- 
tempt to train the new rats. To 
my amazement, they ran the maze 
perfectly. It meant that a total 



memory transfer had taken place. 
All at once, everything fell into 
place. If we could snip a bit of cor- 
tex from an Einstein, a Pauling, a 
Bertrand Russell, then feed it to a 
youngster, we would start him off 
with every single thing his donors 
knew. The rest is history.” 

And so it was. IQ soup, as the 
wags called it, was fed to presel- 
ected youngsters and, overnight, 
each one absorbed the total knowl- 
edge of the donor. The next step 
was to choose the likeliest of the 
youngsters and feed him a compo- 
site compote taken from each of 
his companions, giving him a kind 
of super memory. This lad then 
took the next step which was to 
feed on tissue taken from his own 
cortex. 

The world now had on its 
hands the purest distillation of 
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knowledge ever known. This super 
genius belonged to no one and to 
everyone. The world clamored to 
see. and hear him. It was decided 
that a world tour was in order, and 
he journeyed and gave audiences 
in Australia, China, the Soviet 
Union, Europe and Africa. On 



the way home, his plane developed 
engine trouble, but an astute pilot 
gently eased it down into a dense 
forest of Brazil. There he was res- 
cued, washed, and eaten by the 
chief of a small but hardy tribe of 
cannibals. 
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The last test in the basic training course of the Inter- 
stellar Patrol was a simple one. The problem was mere- 
ly to get out of, an enclosed space. Simple. But why 
was the answer so long in coming? 
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Vaughan Roberts wiped the 
sweat out of his eyes and studied 
the sliding gate with its strong 
close-spaced horizontal bars. The 
gate w r as set in a chain-link fence 
fifteen feet high, topped with five 
strands of electrified barbed wire. 
The lower edge of the fence was 
embedded in a concrete base two 
feet thick. At the gate, this base 
swelled into a concrete apron 
twenty feet across. Set in the con- 
crete, directly in front of the gate 
and close to it, was a round hole 
some fourteen inches wide at the 
top, with smooth sides sloping to a 
small round flat bottom about eight- 
een inches below. The bottom was 
metal, with several small vertical 
holes and several rods supporting 
flat upraised metal plates. Around 
the top of this hole was a circular 
brass rim bearing the words, in- 
sert KEY AND TURN TO OPEN 
GATE. 

Roberts blew out his breath and 
turned around, to look down a 
steep stony slope marked with 



scratches, grooves, and whitely 
powdered rock, that descended to 
a gentle slope marked with shal- 
low circular dents a foot or so 
across. At the base of this slope 
lay a shiny metallic object about 
eighteen or twenty inches long, 
shaped like a cone, with the small 
end flattened, and the large end 
gently curved like the outer sur- 
face of a sphere. The small end 
was slotted, and bore several pro- 
jecting studs. The smoothly pol- 
ished sides and top reflected the 
sun in a bright point of fight, and 
gave a distorted image of blue 
sky, white clouds, straggling green 
grass, and dark-green forest be- 
yond the fence. The fence itself, 
fifteen feet high, concrete-based, 
and topped with electrified barbed 
wire, reached down both sides of 
the hill and across the bottom, en- 
closing Roberts, the cone, the hill, 
and the cone-shaped hole by the 
locked gate. 

Roberts with a calculating gaze 
again studied the steep rocky 
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slope. He glanced back at the 
gate, and the nearby hole. He 
looked with loathing at the shiny 
cone lying at the bottom of the 
slope, and then sucked in a deep 
breath and started downhill to- 
ward the shining chunk of metal. 
As he slid in the slippery dust, 
and as the loose bits of splintered 
rock turned underfoot, he became 
conscious of a peculiar sensation, 
like the awareness of the sound of 
a buzz without the actual buzz 
itself. He shoved the tail of his 
lightweight sweat-stained shirt 
into his worn trousers, slid his 
small communicator from its 
scratched belt-case, and snapped 
it on. The familiar voice of his 
fellow basic trainee, Hammell, 
came out angrily. 

“You still cooped up?” 

“Yes. You?” 

“Yes. It just got away again. All 
the way to the foot of the hill.” 

“Same thing here,” said Rob- 
erts. There was a lot more he 
could say, but he kept it bottled 
up, in the hope that it might gen- 
erate a little extra horsepower 
when he needed it. 

“This,” said Hammell, his 
voice exasperated, “is a damned 
stupid way to finish up a basic 
training course. We can’t use any- 
thing we’ve learned!” 

“No,” said Roberts, noncom- 
mittally, remembering from just 
this morning the muscular catlike 
figure of the guide, as he said 
cheerfully, “Well, gentlemen, you 



have now endured nearly all that 
the basic training course of the In- 
terstellar Patrol has to offer, and 
are about to pass on as full mem- 
bers of the Patrol. You have one or 
two little formalities still to go 
through. First, some advice. 

“You realize, men, that many 
qualities are required of you, and 
some of them may seem contradic- 
tory. Bear in mind that such qual- 
ities as personal initiative and 
the capacity for strict obedience, 
while certainly capable of total 
opposition, are not necessarily 
contradictory. The human body is 
supplied with muscles so arranged 
that one set can oppose and frus- 
trate the action of another set. 
Nevertheless, although there is a 
wrong way to use them, the body 
still has to have both sets to func- 
tion properly. Bear this in mind. 
A quality may be indispensable, 
but insufficient by itself. And the 
necessary additional quality may 
be its apparent opposite. 

“Now, as you know, gentlemen, 
the Patrol does not like to cram 
information down anyone’s throat. 
I have told you enough, I think, 
so that you can understand the 
nature of this first little formality 
you have to go through. 

“This, gentlemen, is really a 
very simple little test. 

“Basically, the problem is to get 
out of an enclosed space. There is 
a gate in one side of the enclosure. 
Your problem is merely to open 
this gate. That’s all there is to it. 
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“But you must open the gate. 
Do not, please, try to get over the 
fence. You will be electrocuted. 
Do not cut or otherwise create a 
gap in the fence. This will deto- 
nate mines laid inside the enclo- 
sure. Trying to dig under the fence 
will produce the same result. 

“Do not, please, waste time and 
ingenuity seeking to avoid electro- 
cution by vaulting or otherwise 
crossing the top of this fence with- 
out touching the wire. You will be 
shot down by concealed automatic 
guns. The idea is not to pass over, 
under, or through the fence. The 
idea is to open the gate, and get 
out that way. 

“If there is anyone here who is 
capable of safely passing out of 
the enclosure without opening the 
gate — and we recognize the possi- 
bility — then permit me to point 
out that, while we will not penal- 
ize you for doing this, we will, 
nevertheless, put you back in as 
often as you get out, until you 
finally get out our way — namely, 
by opening the gate. 

“You may open the gate in any 
way that you are capable of open- 
ing it; so far as we know, there is 
only one way for an ordinary hu- 
man without tools to do it. It will 
be perfectly obvious to you what I 
mean when you are inside. 

“But, you see, the trick is not 
just to understand what has to be 
done. The trick is to do it. 

“Each of you must solve this 
problem separately. However, for 



purposes of mutual commisera- 
tion, you will be allowed to com- 
municate with one another, so 
long as you are still inside the 
‘Coop,’ as it is called, and have not 
yet solved the problem. We may, 
at any time, cut off your commu- 
nication. If you suddenly under- 
stand the ‘secret’ and blurt it to 
some friend before we succeed in 
cutting you off, we will be irri- 
tated, but this will not invalidate 
the test. The difficulty, as we say, 
is not merely in finding out what 
to do, but also in doing it. 

“Now, gentlemen, good luck 
with this simple, though very 
basic, little test. And may your 
disposition be as sweet in a few 
hours as it is right now.” 

Roberts reached the bottom of 
the hill, and looked down sourly 
at the shiny cone. His disposition 
was nowhere near as sweet as it 
had been a few hours ago. 

Hammell’s voice came out in 
an indrawn gasp from the commu- 
nicator, and Roberts knew from 
experience, without extending 
the communicator’s eyepieces, just 
what had happened. He said drily, 
"That’s not the answer.” 

Hammell growled, “I thought 
maybe I could work the thing by 
hand. But the raised plates in this 
recess are charged." 

“Correct,” said Roberts, feeling 
equal exasperation, but keeping 
his emotions bottled up. He ex- 
perimentally hefted the shiny cone. 
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It felt even heavier than the last 
time. He looked up at the steep 
final slope of the hill, and 
frowned with vexation. 

“What we’ve got here,” said 
Hammell angrily, “is a stupid 
set-up. We can unlock the gate if 
we can get this so-called key into 
the hole. But we’ve got no tools 
whatever, the slope is so steep you 
can barely stand up on it empty- 
handed, and the damned ‘key’ 
feels like it’s made out of lead. 
— What kind of basic training is 
this? The thing is stupid." 

Roberts shook his head. "It 
can’t be stupid, because the testers 
aren’t stupid. It’s supposed to be 
a test — Well, a test of what?” 

“All it is is a test of muscle, and 
agility.” 

Roberts stared at that steep 
final slope. “That can’t he it. You 
try to carry the thing up the last 
part of the slope, and if you slip 
you half kill yourself.” 

“Then what else could it be?” 

“A persistence test?” suggested 
Roberts, doubtfully. 

“That’s a thought.” 

“But then — ” 

“Yeah. What about that busi- 
ness to the effect that, ‘if you find 
the secret, we’ll try to cut you off 
before you can communicate it.’ 
What secret is there to a persist- 
ence test? You just keep trying.” 

“I notice we’re still talking. No- 
body has tried to cut us off.” 

“So, that isn’t it. I had a bright 
idea a little while ago for using 



clothing to make a sling to hold 
the thing. That isn’t it, either.” 

“No,” said Roberts, absently 
feeling of the thin worn stuff, 
frayed almost through by hard 
wear. “No, we still haven’t hit on 
it.” 

He looked up at the slope and 
down at the cone. 

All he had to do was to get it 
up that hill, drop it in that cone- 
shaped hole, and turn it. 

But how? 

“Well,” said Hammell, “I’m 
going to try this s.o.b. again.” 

' They broke the connection and 
Roberts scowlingly contemplated 
the situation. For an organization 
that delighted in advanced tech- 
nology, it seemed like a very crude 
problem. But, here it was, and he 
was stuck with it. And so, now 
what? He had already tried carry- 
ing it to the top. He had also 
tried rolling it to the top. He had 
tried alternately carrying it and 
setting it down. He had tried roll- 
ing it up on the inner half of the 
two-foot wide concrete base of the 
fence. That time he’d been sure 
he could make it, since to rest he 
could cling to the fence with his 
hands, and meanwhile he could 
jam the thick end of the cone 
against the fence with his legs. 
But, each time, the cone had got- 
ten away and slid and rolled to 
the bottom, and the frustration 
had built up till his last try had 
been a pure brute rush straight 
up the hill. That had been worst 
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of all. He’d been lucky not to get 
a broken leg out of that one. Well, 
what was there left? 

He frowned up the slope, not- 
ing the innumerable white scrapes 
and scratches on the exposed 
rocks. The whole width of the hill 
was marked with scratched rocks 
and grooved and dented dirt 
where previous recruits had come 
up against this same problem, and 
somehow solved it some way. 

Looking at the hill, it occurred 
to Roberts that maybe he didn’t 
have to work the whole answer out 
by himself, after all. Obviously, 
those other recruits had solved it 
and got out of here. How? Per- 
haps the hill would tell him. 

Intently, he studied the hill, 
seeking some place where the 
scratches were conspicuously few. 
That might be the place where 
there had been the fewest slips 
and falls because, for some rea- 
son, it was easiest to get up there. 

But the stony hill was scratched 
more or less evenly from side to 
side. It was only free of scratches 
near the bottom, where the slope 
was very gentle — and near the 
top, where it was steepest. Appar- 
ently, no one dropped the cone 
when he had it near the top. 
Why? As far as Roberts could see, 
only a physical superman could 
hope to get it up the last ten feet 
of that slope. 

The only peculiarity Roberts 
could see was the number of dents 
in the ground at the foot of the 



hill — from dropping the cone, 
wide-end down? That, he sup- 
posed, must have happened from 
misjudging the weight of the cone 
the first time it was picked up. 
But he had made many false tries 
himself, and yet he had never 
done that. 

He looked around, noting the 
straggling green grass of the hill- 
side, the blue sky, the drifting 
white clouds, the fence, and the 
trees outside. He looked down at 
the massive cone, with its flat- 
tened small end, and its spheri- 
cally-curved large end, the whole 
thing mirror-smooth and hard to 
hold. 

How to get a grip on a thing 
like this? 

Outside, life went on. Mean- 
while, here he was, stuck with 
this damnably simple problem. 

Mentally, he pictured every 
conceivable way of climbing that 
hill. But the trouble was always 
the same — that steep slope near 
the top. No feat of gymnastics 
could get this thing up that last 
steep slope. 

Supposedly, it might be possi- 
ble to scratch out a kind of ramp 
up that steep slope, from one side 
of the hill to the other. But aside 
from the lack of tools and the time 
it would take, there was the little 
question of those mines that were 
supposed to be laid inside the en- 
closure. Where were they, and 
how deep? Supposedly, they were 
somewhere near the fence. — But 
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then, so was that steep slope. 

Roberts groped around for more 
ideas, and none came to him. But 
he couldn’t just stand here and 
go to sleep on his feet, so he 
crouched, and gripped the mas- 
sive, awkwardly shaped chunk of 
metal. He straightened up, damn- 
ing the weight of the thing. It 
had been bad enough to begin 
with, and seemed heavier every 
time. What was it made out of, 
anyway? 

Heavily, his muscles straining, 
he walked up the gentle beginning 
of the hill, and even managed to 
climb the first part of the steepen- 
ing slope. Then he sank down, 
lowering the weight heavily to the 
ground. 

He waited until his breathing 
became even, then he crouched 
beside the weight, and shoved the 
large end of the cone uphill in a 
semicircle. He seized the smaller 
end, and levered it up and over 
so that the large end was again 
downhill. 

With steady concentration, he 
moved it monotonously up the 
hill, first one end, and then the 
other, as the slope gradually steep- 
ened, and became worse and 
worse to climb, and then a sound- 
less buzz caught his attention, to 
provide a welcome break in the 
hopeless job. 

Heaving the small end up and 
over, Roberts crouched beside the 
cone, holding it in position with 
his right hand as he took out the 



little communicator with his left 
hand. 

Hammell’s voice said, “I 
thought I ought to mention it. 
This damned thing is gimmicked 
somehow.” 

Roberts’ right foot slipped on a 
loose pebble, his right leg shot out 
behind him, and he slid down- 
hill, losing his hold on the cone. 
The cone’s small end came up and 
flipped over. The large end rum- 
bled around in half a circle, then 
the small end flipped over again, 
and the large end went around 
in another half-circle, the whole 
thing slipping in the dust and 
loose rock fragments, and starting 
to gather speed. 

Roberts in a flying jump landed 
across the cone, but his right 
hand, outstretched, slid in a spray 
of gravel, while his left hand, still 
gripping the communicator, was 
out of action. Somehow, the cone 
got free, and banged and thudded 
down the hill. 

Roberts peered sourly down the 
slope to see the dust blow away, 
showing the cone once again at 
the bottom. He sat up, and raised 
the communicator. 

“It’s gimmicked? I don’t see that 
the damned thing needs to be gim- 
micked. It’s impossible just as it 
is.” 

Hammell seemed to think Rob- 
erts doubted his word. “Well, it 
is gimmicked. There’s no question 
of that. There’s a column of mer- 
cury or some such thing in it.” 
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It seemed to Roberts that he 
could get along nicely without this 
superfluous complication. — One 
impossibility at a time. 

“Yeah,” he said, his voice ex- 
pressing no great conviction. 

Hammell said shortly, "Listen, 
I’ve tried half-a-dozen times to 
keep the damned thing on the 
base of this fence. It falls off every 
time.” 

“M’m,” said Roberts noncom- 
mittally, getting up and starting 
downhill toward the cone. 

“ ‘M’m’?” Hammell said, losing 
his temper. "Try it! See what hap- 
pens!” 

Roberts’ eyes narrowed. — Ex- 
actly what made Hammell as- 
sume he was the only one who 
might have thought of that? 

Still, there was no point having 
an argument over it. They might 
yet be able to help each other work 
out the answer. 

Roberts strained hard to keep 
the anger out of his voice, but 
the accidental result was that he 
spoke in a kind of drawl: 

“Well, you see, I’ve already 
tried that." 

There was a little silence, ac- 
companied by a sense of a thicken- 
ing of the atmosphere. 

Hammell snarled, “And what 
was your experience?” 

“No trouble with it falling off.” 

“How come you didn’t get it 
all the way to the top?” 

“It slipped loose, about a third 
of the way up that steepest sec- 



tion.” 

“But it didn’t ever fall off the 
base when you put it there?” 

“No.” 

“The hell you say.” 

“Oh,” said Roberts, his sup- 
pressed anger coming to the sur- 
face, “the hell I say, eh?” 

He stuffed the communicator 
back in its case and crouched to 
grip the cone. He staggered to his 
feet with it, stunned at its weight. 
He could only imagine he must 
have worn himself out trying to 
get it up the hill the last time. 
This added frustration further in- 
furiated him. Meanwhile, a little 
voice was repeating Hammell’s 
“The hell you say,” over and over 
in his mind, and this affected him 
like being stung by a yellow jacket 
that doesn’t rest content with 
stinging once, or stinging twice, 
but stings as many times as it can 
sting until it is killed. 

Roberts’ anger boiled over, and 
he gripped the cone with redou- 
bled force. 

The cone tore itself loose, and 
he barely managed to guide it 
aside and yank his foot out of 
the way. The cone hit the ground 
with a thud that he both heard 
and felt, and that was heavier by 
far than he would have thought 
possible. 

For an instant he stared at it, 
then he seized it again, tried to 
wrestle it up off the ground, and 
couldn’t do it. 

He snapped the communicator 
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from its case, and switched it on. 

A roaring crackle came out that 
no one could have talked through. 
The communicator had been 
jammed. 

Roberts put it away, and stared 
at the cone. 

He must be close to the answer. 

He strung a series of virulent 
epithets in chains, and aimed 
them all at the cone. Once started, 
the emotion snowballed and when 
he’d reached the point of dull rag- 
ing frustration lined with pure 
hatred, he crouched down, tried to 
grip the curved underside of the 
cone, and couldn’t work his fin- 
gers under it. 

The cone had now sunk heavily 
into the stony dirt. By no stretch 
of the imagination could he ever 
have lifted anything that heavy. 

In fact, it just couldn’t be that 
heavy — unless it contained a mix- 
ture gravitor with a device keyed 
to his own moods and designed to 
compound his own frustration. 

He turned away, forcing his 
breath to come quietly and evenly. 
He looked off at the dark-green 
trees and up at the fluffy white 
clouds. Soon, he told himself, he 
would be out of here. He would 
be out of here, with just one more 
test, one more "little formality,” 
awaiting him. But the main thing 
was, he would be out of here. Be- 
cause now he had a handle on the 
slippery featureless problem. 

His mood began to lighten, 
and he repeated over and over to 



himself that he would soon be out 
of here. What was it the guide, 
their advisor and friendly antago- 
nist, had said? “Now, gentlemen, 
good luck on this simple, though 
very basic, little formality. And 
may your disposition be as sweet 
in a few hours as it is right now.” 

For anyone with a brain in his 
head, surely that comment ought 
to have been enough. But it hadn’t 
been enough. — Still, better late 
than never. 

He looked intensely at the 
shiny conical “key,” sunk in its 
hole. 

"Soon,” thought Roberts, look- 
ing at it, “I’ll be out of here. I’ll 
be out of here, thanks to my good 
friend, the key." 

When he could actually feel 
Bickerings of affection for the mis- 
erable device, as if it were a pet 
dog, he knelt, worked his fingers 
under it, and straightened. 

The cone came up out of its 
hole as if made of balsa wood. 

Roberts, now genuinely feeling 
friendly toward the thing, his 
mood actually cheerful, wasted no 
time going straight up the hill to 
the gate, and sliding the now-fight 
key into its nearby cone-shaped 
recess in the concrete apron. He 
moved the cone around until the 
various studs, holes, plates and 
slots fined up, then he shoved it 
home, and reached down to turn 
it. 

There was an instant of blank- 
ness, as when a man reaches for a 
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tool he has laid down, and some- 
one else has meanwhile walked off 
with it. 

The cone, eighteen to twenty 
inches long, fit in the recess, 
about eighteen inches deep, to 
leave nothing exposed but its 
shiny curving surface. This sur- 
face offered no bump, hole, edge, 
or grip of any kind, and was mir- 
ror-smooth. 

Roberts had expected the edge 
to project slightly, like the rim of 
a wheel. He stood looking down 
at this curving mirror, framed in 
its brass ring bearing the words: 
"INSERT KEY AND TURN TO 
OPEN GATE.” 

“Turn key.” — How? 

He crouched, and the key fa- 
vored him with a distorted view 
of himself. He put both hands 
flat on the slick curved surface, 
pressed, and tried to turn it. 

The key didn’t move. His 
hands slipped. 

He sat back. 

Now, he had to turn this thing, 
and to turn it, he had to get some 
kind of grip on it. 

But there was nothing there to 
grip- 

Staring at it, he made two or 
three more tries to figure it out, 
and the thing threw him each 
time, like some kind of mental 
judo champ. 

He gave that up, and turned 
around, facing down the sloping 
hill, where he at least wouldn’t 
have to look at his distorted reflec- 



tion. 

Down the hill, all the dents at 
the bottom of the slope were obvi- 
ous now, plain messages that the 
weight of the key could vary. 

Roberts looked up. 

Could he turn it by some simi- 
lar process? 

He crouched by the key, and 
now he willed it to turn. 

Time after time, he imagined 
that the mirror-smooth surface ro- 
tated. 

The gate, however, didn’t move 
a fraction of an inch, but re- 
mained blandly reflected, along 
with his own distorted image, in 
the shining surface of the key. 

He tried emotion on it. He 
hated it, beamed friendship at 
it, commanded, pleaded, believed, 
saw it turn — 

Dizzy and beginning to ques- 
tion his own sanity, he sat down 
again, facing down the slope so as 
to get the thing out of his sight. 

There had to be some other 
way to figure this out. 

Let’s see now. After all, this 
was a test. It followed that, con- 
trary to what might otherwise be 
the case, there should be some 
rhyme or reason to it. 

A good part of the problem was 
therefore to figure out the view- 
point of the tester. 

Now, the Interstellar Patrol 
might be tricky, devious, or bru- 
tally direct, but it wasn’t stupid. 
And this problem would almost 
certainly bear the characteristic 
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mark of its maker. 

Now, why did the Patrol give 
this test? It was a part of basic 
training. It must be to drive home 
some important point. What was 
it the guide had said? — “A qual- 
ity may be indispensable, but in- 
sufficient by itself. And the nec- 
essary additional quality may be 
its apparent opposite.” 

Now, what had he been shown 
but that mental attitude was im- 
portant? 

What would be the natural re- 
mainder of the test? 

In actual life, particularly in 
tight spots, was mental attitude 
important? 

Yes. 

Was it enough? 

No. 

What else did it take? 

The physical part of the prob- 
lem had to be dealt with. 

Now, the physical part of this 
problem was that slick featureless 
mirror-smooth surface. How to 
grip what offered no hold? Well, 
it was often necessary to grip or 
turn some ordinary slippery sur- 
face. How? By gripping it tighter. 
And what did that mean? — By 
exerting greater pressure! 

Roberts turned around incredu- 
lously, to look at the evidence of 
how thoroughly he had been sent 
down the wrong track by mental 
indirection. 

There was the shiny surface in 
the concrete apron. Right beside 
it, reflected in the surface, was the 



locked gate with its strong hori- 
zontal bars. 

Roberts went to the gate, stood 
on his hands, his feet up against 
the bars of the gate, walked his 
hands to the edges of the shiny 
key, locked his elbows, and 
straightened his knees. He could 
feel the heavy pressure in his 
joints, and now he twisted clock- 
wise — no result — then counter- 
clockwise — 

Under his hands, the shiny sur- 
face smoothly turned. 

The gate began to slide. 

He dropped to his feet, saw 
the gate slide wide-open, and 
stepped through. 

That “little formality” was over. 

Now, there stretched before 
him a path through open woods, 
doubtless leading to the final test. 

And abruptly, Roberts could 
feel his viewpoint change. 

Inevitably, a new member of 
the Interstellar Patrol, seeking 
some ground for confidence that 
he could handle his job, would 
look back to his training in the 
hope that, having handled train- 
ing as tough as that, he could 
therefore handle the job, too. 

Roberts started down the path. 

Anyone in his right senses 
would hope for as speedy and sim- 
ple an end to this grind as possible. 
But that wasn’t what he hoped for. 

As he headed down the path, ■ 
Roberts had one fervent wish for 
this last problem: 

Let it be tough! 
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THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 

Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 

Delacorte, $5.95 

Many books are labeled adult. 
This one really is. Vonnegut 
writes of the bombing of Dresden 
in World War II. He’s added 
science fiction props, such as time 
travel and flying saucers, and pro- 
duced a fully grownup, humane 
and humorous novel. He is no 
longer just laughing to keep from 
crying, but is able here to do both 
and still not lose control of him- 
self or of his story. 

UBIK 

Philip K. Dick 
Doubleday, $4.50 

Although he plots with a fair- 
ly rigid formula, most of Phil 
Dick’s books are impossible to 
summarize or explain. They are 
enjoyable events, like Marx Bros, 
movies and Lenny Bruce mono- 



logues, and this is one of the bet- 
ter ones. Dick does pretty well 
with short stories, too, and Ace 
has issued a fat collection of them 
titled The Preserving Machine 
(950). 

THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN 

Michael Crichton 
Alfred A. Knopf, $5.95 

Michael Crichton has this to 
say about the science fiction field: 
“The vast majority of science fic- 
tion writing is abysmal. . . . 
Most science fiction writers can 
not put together a literate sen- 
tence; only a handful can create a 
reasonable character; perhaps a 
dozen, at most, can sustain a sim- 
ple plot.” When I read this, and 
many similar statements, in a 
New Republic piece a couple 
months back I was naturally im- 
pressed. Here was obviously a 
young writer of great sensitivity. 
A man to whom a bad sentence 
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gives a physical hurt. A man to 
whom a cliehecl phrase or a trite 
plot gives offense. If this guy ever 
writes an SF novel, I thought, it 
will be pretty terrific you can bet. 
And then along came Andromeda. 
Well, what’s to say? Crichton’s 
prose turns out to be the dullest, 
tritest stuff to see print since Col- 
lier’s folded. His "plot is the old 
something-weird-from-outer-space 
one. He even starts his story with 
the two military men, a lieutenant 
and a private, getting killed while 
investigating-something-weird-in- 
that-little-desert-town. If you have 
never read science fiction, or more 
helpfully if you have never read 
anything, this might entertain 
you. Soon to be a major motion 
picture. 

A SPECTER IS HAUNTING TEXAS 
Fritz Leiber 
Walker, $4.95 

Imagine what would happen 
if the Book-of-the-Month Club 
turned its back on Pearl Buck and 
Michael Crichton and sent its 
customers books like this one. 
Think of the changes that would 
be wrought in white middle-class 
life if thousands and thousands 
of BOTM readers were to be as- 
saulted by Leiber’s big, funny and 
angry book. It is a fine non-stop 
picaresque about a future United 
States that’s turned into Texas 
and about race, love, violence, 
God, death, Shakespeare and most 



anything else you can name. 

THE NULL-FREQUENCY 
IMPULSER 

James Nelson Coleman 
Berkley, 600 

Though I walked out on this 
one quite a bit before the finish, 
there are a couple of splendid 
things about it. The title, of 
course, which is beautiful for 
dropping into literary discussions. 

‘‘Have you read Portnoy’s Com- 
plaint? The Love Machine? Or 
even The Andromeda Strain?’’ 
“No, but have you read The 
Null-Frequency Impulser?" 

And this book also has one of 
the all-time great science fiction 
opening lines: Catherine Rogers 
had just come from a meeting 
with a noted space scientist. 

THE MEZENTIAN GATE 

E. R. Eddison 
Ballantine, 950 

Would you want to marry a 
girl who talked like this? 

“With lovers, the senses are the 
organs of the spirit. And yet — I 
am a woman. There is no part in 
me, no breath, gait, turn, or mo- 
tion, but flatters your eye with 
beauty. With my voice, with the 
mere rustle of my skirt, I can 
wake you wild musics potent in 
your mind and blood . . . Be- 
tween my breasts you have in 
imagination voyaged to Kythera, 
or even to that herdsman’s hut 
upon many-fountained Ida where 
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Anchises, by will and ordainment 
of the Gods, lay (as Homer says) 
with an immortal Goddess: a mor- 
tal, not clearly knowing.” 

She’s just one of the tedious 
characters in this tedious book. 
It’s been explained to me that 
E. R. Eddison was a master of 
prose. So this dull, sticky stuff 
the book is full of must be prose. 
Ballantine has embarked on a re- 
vival project with Lin Carter in 
charge. He is to be commended 
for wanting to dig up old fantasy 
classics. But he’s digging in the 
wrong place. 

ALL OUR YESTERDAYS 
Harry Warner, Jr. 

Advent, $7.50 

Here is an entire book about 
what sci fi fans were up to in 
the years before, during and right 
after World War II. If you’re in- 



terested in that, or if you’d like to 
see lots of tiny photos of Forrest 
J. Ackerman, this is your book. 

THE 1969 BRITANNICA YEAR- 
BOOK OF SCIENCE AND THE 
FUTURE 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, $8.95 

No doubt when they land on 
Mars they’ll find Isaac Asimov has 
already sold an article there. The 
ubiquitous doctor seems deter- 
mined to place at least one article 
everywhere, and this month we 
find him in an encyclopedia. This 
new annual features a piece giv- 
ing the Asimov version, titled The 
Art Of The Tomorrow Seekers, 
of the growth and development of 
science fiction. For the many who 
don’t know the field, this is a good 
partisan introduction to science 
fiction. 

— Ron Goulart 
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Here is an astronaut story that begins with the suspense 
generated by numbers, countdowns, and then goes much 
farther. 
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ESCAPE VELOCITY 



T MINUS FIVE AND HOLD- 
ING. The chant in Hogate’s ear- 
phones was impersonal, mechani- 
cal. 

Hogate drew a deep, shudder- 
ing breath. He was no stranger to 
fear, but he had never experienced 
claustrophobia before, and he was 
suddenly, unaccountably, fright- 
ened by his constricting surround- 
ings. He had been all right until 
the hold had been called; now, 
without the distraction of the 
countdown procedure, he felt the 
instrument-encrusted interior of 
the narrow, one-man Aquila cap- 
sule pressing in on him; the re- 
straining network of webbing and 
wires and tubes that united him 
electrically and mechanically with 
the capsule had become intolerable 
to him. His fear was irrational. 
He recognized it as irrational as 
the latest in the — to him — baf- 
fling series of sudden, senseless 
fears. And more than the claus- 
trophobia, more than fears of cats, 



of insects, of filth that had pre- 
ceeded it, he feared the condition 
of inexplicable fright. “Phobopho- 
bia” had been the term used by the 
civilian psychiatrist he had sur- 
reptitiously visited after Alicia had 
left him, when he had come so 
close to resigning from the Pro- 
gram. 

T MINUS FIVE AND HOLD- 
ING. 

Hogate again breathed deeply, 
consciously, trying to submerge his 
fear in some immediate, simple, 
physical action. But he could not 
still his concern at what the life- 
function telemetry was revealing 
about him in the blockhouse. His 
agitation would draw long sweeps 
and sharp peaks on recording pa- 
per; it would spur green dots more 
rapidly across green screens. He 
hoped the readings would be dis- 
counted as normal pre-flight ten- 
sion, but he felt naked and exposed 
to the anonymous watchers a hun- 
dred meters below. He had lived 
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with fear a long time, as long 
as he could remember, and he had 
become quite expert at hiding it, at 
what he thought of as “conquer- 
ing” it. Concentration and superb 
physical control had enabled him 
to suppress the physiological evi- 
dence of fear; study and familiar- 
ity with the methodology of psy- 
chological testing had enabled him 
to lead his examiners to favorable 
conclusions; raw courage and de- 
termination had enabled him to 
let a cockroach walk across his 
sweating face, to rub the ears of 
Alicia’s purring Manx, to enter a 
riding stable, when each of these 
— for a brief period — required the 
utmost exercise of will. But this 
was worse, much worse. And Ho- 
gate was no longer confident he 
could conquer fear. 

T MINUS FIVE AND HOLD- 
ING. 

Every sixty seconds until the 
countdown resumed, the mechani- 
cal voice would repeat. All human- 
ity was filtered from it by the elec- 
tronic components through which 
it passed, the devices which cap- 
tured flesh and blood vibrations, 
limited them to lesser mechanical, 
still lesser electrical, and yet lesser 
mechanical impulses, shaved and 
shaped and constrained them to 
their narrow purpose, sacrificing 
fidelity for distance. Hogate knew 
his own voice had sounded so, 
would sound so, when he re- 
sponded again to the check-list 
queries from the blockhouse. His 
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voice, like the sweeping lines and 
pulsing dots that recorded his vital 
functions, was an electro-mechani- 
cal reduction from the living real- 
ity. Isolated in the capsule, he had 
for all practical purposes ceased to 
exist as a man; he had become no 
more than one of many sophisti- 
cated devices which — locked to- 
gether in intricate and intimate 
embrace — saw to the governance 
of one hundred and five meters of 
LOX and hydrogen and aluminum 
and titanium and fiberglass and 
steel and materials so exotic they 
had numbers and not names. 

T MINUS FIVE AND HOLD- 
ING. 

“Not names,” Dr. Klaeber had 
said during that single consulta- 
tion. “Not names, but emotional 
states are important in understand- 
ing phobic reaction. It is always 
a projection of something else. It 
comes in many different forms: 
sometimes water sometimes in- 
sects, sometimes height or darkness 
or open spaces. For treatment it 
does not matter because they are 
all projections from some other 
difficulty. Maybe something in 
your childhood. Maybe something 
in your job or your marriage.” He 
had smiled brightly, encouragingly- 
“But we will find out. It will take 
some time, but we will find out, 
and in the meantime you must 
seek distraction. When you feel 
one of these fears, think of other 
things. Think of good times and 
happiness.’’ 
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Good times and happiness, 
thought Hogate in his crowded 
capsule. And his mind raced 
through its maze, bumping and 
desperate to find paths of pleasure, 
avoid paths of pain : 

. . . graduation from the Acad- 
emy and commissioning and the 
blasts at Pensacola and the word- 
room on the old FDR and the re- 
turn from the big hundreth over 
Hanoi and the assignment to 
China Lake and first command in 
FLOGWING and the selection for 
the Program and the first upgraded 
Apollo flight and Alicia and those 
months in Houston . . . 

Alicia! 

No! 

Back! Back before the fear! 
Back at the Academy . . . 

T MINUS FIVE AND HOLD- 
ING. 

. . . the Academy and getting 
caught and the almost-court-mar- 
tial covered up at a price . . . 

No! 

Pensacola! 

. . . and the mid-air and Charlie 
Weinberg getting all burned up 

' ' No! 

Seventh Fleet! 

. . . and the fantastically de- 
tailed recon photos and the kids 
and the napalm . . . 

No! 

China Lake! 

. . . and the promotion to 
lieutenant ccnnmander and Al 
Watkins passed '• over for captain 



and the bucking up and doivn the 
line and we all had a big piece of 
the responsibility for the NERVA 
blowup . . . 

No! 

FLOGWING! 

. . . and more chains binding 
you up and down, pulling you into 
the goddamn system ’til you can’t 
see out any more and . . . 

No! 

The Project! 

. . . and what had looked like 
escape from the chains turned into 
a vast violation, plucking at me, 
picking me into pieces in front of 
all those guys in lab coats and 
those red-eyed TV cameras . . . 

No! 

Alicia! 

. . . and the nights in Houston 
and release and oh God freedom 
the txvo of us joined and each part 
growing full bigger than the whole 
and for the first time no fear and 
then the Mission and she packing 
one dry hot night my back tired 
from eight hours in the simulator 
and the papers from the lawyer 
and Dr. Klaeber and me no longer 
whole and afraid the Project would 
find out . . . 

No! 

T MINUS FIVE AND RE- 
SUME COUNTING. 

Hogate’s relief was enormous; 
in the few seconds before he re- 
sumed his check-list responses, he 
wondered what the telemetry was 
revealing about him. 

B POWER. 
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“Plus eighty-five and steady.” 
FIRING CIRCUITS. 

“Open.” 

VERNIERS. 

“Number one locked. Number 
two locked. Number three locked.” 
TOWER ARMING PIN. 

“In and locked.” 

T MINUS FOUR AND HOLD- 
ING. 

Hogate’s fear swirled back on 
him like fog in deserted city 
streets. Again he fought it by con- 
centrating on the simple, the phys- 
ical. He shifted his left leg the 
half-inch his suit and the fitted 
contour-seat allowed him. His left 
calf was cramping slightly, and he 
started to reach down to massage 
it. But his seat back-straps pulled 
him up short almost immediately. 
He wiggled his toes and arched 
his foot as much as he could in its 
snug boot to relieve the calf mus- 
cles. The cramp eased, and Ho- 
gate — no longer distracted by pain 
— felt tension rising in him again. 
The cramp had been an uncom- 
fortable but comforting reminder 
of his humanity; now it was gone, 
and he was once again fully a 
part of his machine. The thought 
pushed into his consciousness: 
Machine parts do not get cramps. 

T MINUS FOUR AND HOLD- 
ING . 

Hogate was suddenly angry. 
He wanted to curse, but he dared 
not reveal himself by doing so. 
He wanted to snarl at those on 
the ground who were having some 



minor difficulty with the gantry- 
power-supply. And then he grew 
angry with himself. Why couldn’t 
he keep himself under better con- 
trol? It had not been this bad be- 
fore, not even on the FDR, not 
even after Alicia. And why claus- 
trophobia? There was really noth- 
ing new now, no essential differ- 
ence from the hundreds of hours 
in the simulator. No real difference 
from the orientation flights in the 
Apollo back when he first joined the 
Program. He had been locked in, 
strapped in, wired in before. He 
had been locked in — in one way 
or another — ever since he had first 
entered the Academy, and the 
emotional and organizational en- 
trapment he had felt in the past 
had been much harder to take 
than his present physical immobil- 
ity; so much harder, in fact, that 
he had eagerly fled from it, had 
willingly surrendered himself to 
the Program, to the prodding and 
revelation of self, to the discipline 
and single-mindedness, to the con- 
stant display of his innermost be- 
ing before legions of technicians, 
to the constant display of his 
handsome, naval-officer exterior 
before television cameras and the 
great unknowing, uncaring, thrill- 
hungry public. And he had felt 
pride in it all, and relief. He had 
wanted the full personal identifi- 
cation with the Program, the Mis- 
sion, the Machine. But the pride 
was gone now. There was left only 
the feeling of sudden, vast, ulti- 
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mate vulnerability. He realized 
he was perilously close to cracking. 
Why can’t they get on with it, he 
thought desperately. 

T MINUS FOUR AND RE- 
SUME COUNTING. 

Relief again washed his mind 
clear of fear. Suddenly he was 
busy again and he forgot every- 
thing but the check-list. Once 
again he was the impersonal tech- 
nician, trained and practiced and 
drilled until error was inconceiv- 
able. His sense of vulnerability 
slipped somewhere back in his 
mind and crouched there, for the 
moment unnoticed. 

T MINUS THREE AND 
COUNTING. 

T MINUS TWO AND 
COUNTING. 

T MINUS ONE AND 
COUNTING. FIFTY-NINE . . . 
FIFTY-EIGHT . . . FIFTY-SEV- 
EN .. . 

Thirty seconds before launch 
the check-list was complete. Ho- 
gate toggled the umbilical discon- 
nect, and the chanting voice in his 
earphones lost still more of its tim- 
bre as the commo circuit went 
from wire to radio. His physical 
isolation was now complete; his 
active role in the pre-launch count- 
down was over; and for fifteen 
seconds he sat rigidly, not breath- 
ing, no longer seeing the lights 
and instruments before him. At 
T minus fifteen seconds, his self- 
awareness returned and he ex- 
pelled his pent-up breath. 



T MINUS TEN SECONDS 
AND HOLDING. AQUILA 
ONE FROM AQUILA CON- 
TROL. LIFE SUPPORT SAYS 
THEY’RE GETTING ANOMA- 
LOUS READINGS. REPORT 
YOUR CONDITION. 

Hogate wanted to shout: “Get 
on with it, you bastards!” He 
wanted to scream: “My condition 
is lousy! Open the hatch! Get me 
down from here! UNPLUG ME!” 
But he forced mechanical calm 
into his voice. “Ah-roger,” he said. 
“Oxy four point two and steady; 
launch sequence green; life sup- 
port green; telemetry input green; 
all systems green.” 

His answer satisfied the block- 
house and the count resumed. 

NINE . . . EIGHT . . . SEV- 
EN ... SIX . . . FIVE . . . 
FOUR . . . THREE TWO 
. . . IGNITION l . . . LIFT- 
OFF! 

For Hogate there was now no 
fear. The crushing acceleration 
numbed him comfortingly; the fi- 
nality of the launch relieved him. 
No matter what the technicians on 
the ground might detect in him, it 
was beyond their power now to 
use their knowledge of him. He 
grew suddenly cheerful, and as the 
sharp buffeting of turbulence at 
40,000 feet shook the capsule, he 
heard himself humming a tune 
from a recent Broadway musical. 

At T plus four minutes, he re- 
ported first-stage separation. At T 
plus seven and a half minutes, he 
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reported second-stage separation. 
At T plus ten minutes thirty-five 
seconds, he reported third-stage 
burn-out, and Aquila Control re- 
ported his successful insertion into 
the planned orbit. 

Now the waiting began again, 
and with the inactivity came re- 
newed awareness of the constrict- 
ing interior of the Aquila capsule. 
Now weightless, Hogate could 
feel the gentle but positive tug of 
his seat straps as his body drifted 
lightly upward. The electrodes on 
his chest itched, but he could not 
scratch at them for fear of dislodg- 
ing them. His throat microphone 
was too tight against his larynx, 
and he cleared his throat in a fruit- 
less effort to relieve the discomfort. 

Thirty minutes into the flight, 
he felt the necessity to relieve him- 
self. He actuated the mechanism 
in his suit and felt the rubber cup 
grip him. And suddenly, in his iso- 
lation and unreasoned fear, during 
that most common and mundane 
of human experiences, he cracked. 
It was not just claustrophobia, al- 
though that was the underlying 
swell of emotion. It was a sudden 
confusion — and then loss — of 
identity. No longer was he entirely 
Peter Allan Hogate, Commander, 
USN, 1357/585978. He was 
someone — something — else, and 
he didn’t know what. He was, he 
realized intellectually, a part of 
Aquila One; but his mind refused 
to accept the notion, refused to ac- 
cept the loss of self it implied. 



Emotionally, he was escaping, rap- 
idly becoming Lieutenant Com- 
mander, Lieutenant, Lieutenant 
JG, Ensign, Midshipman Peter 
Hogate and Pete Hogate and 
Petey Hogate and Petey and then 
something smaller and smaller and 
nameless, and he began to cry, and 
the pressure of the lump in his 
throat made the microphone hurt 
more, and the thought came to 
him from the rapidly diminishing 
portion of his mind that still held 
rationality that if he had to sur- 
render himself to something, if he 
had to abandon himself and be a 
part of something instead of the 
whole of himself, he would rather 
that it be that vast and free and 
comfortable sea of anonymous pre- 
existence that all men remember 
with some small, atavistic part of 
the brain. Better lost as a part of 
that than as a part of this busy, 
ticking, light-flashing, systems- 
green, strait jacket of a thing that 
not he, not God, but other man 
had made. 

AQUILA ONE THIS IS AQ- 
UILA CONTROL. OVER. 

Hogate was well-trained, well- 
practiced, well-drilled, and his 
mind swam up to comprehend the 
words scraping in his earphones. 
“Ah-roger,” he said, his voice only 
slightly tremulous. 

YOU ARE TWO MINUTES 
FROM ESCAPE HYPERBOLA 
FIRING. TWO MINUTES 
FROM EHF . . . MARK. AC- 
KNOWLEDGE. 
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“Ah-roger, Aquila Control. One 
fifty-eight and counting.” 

The digits on the chronograph 
slipped over. One minute to EHF. 
Fifty-eight . . . fifty-seven . . . fifty- 
six .. . 

Watching the chrono, his hand 
hovering over the red firing lever, 
Hogate recovered himself. Again 
there was almost cheerfulness. He 
felt sheepish and wondered if he 
were undergoing some sort of drug 
reaction. But he was all right now. 
He administered a quick touch to 
the attitude control, bringing the 
green dot on the computer screen 
precisely into the cross hairs. He 
felt in command of himself again 
and — hand poised at the firing 
lever — in command of his ma- 
chine. Some of the old pride came 
surging back as his fear and emo- 
tional disorientation diminished. 
He would play the “Flight-Com- 
mander’s Game:” pull the firing 
lever a split second before the “O” 
digit appeared in the chrono and 
the ground computer transmitted 
its firing signal. It was an old 
game, as old as manned space- 
flight, and it was a satisfying one. 

Automatically without con- 
scious direction, his eyes roved 
the Christmas tree before him. At 
EHF minus four seconds, a red 
light winked on, an isolated, 
screaming spot of color on the 
green sea of lights. His lips 
formed the word "hold”, and he 
retracted his hand from the firing 
lever; but even as the muscles in 



his Bps and arm reacted, two 
events occurred in rapid succes- 
sion: the first-order short-circuit 
which had triggered the red warn- 
ing light fired a single retro- 
rocket for something over a second, 
swinging the capsule in a quick, 
bone-wrenching arc. After it had 
swung in something over a hun- 
dred degrees of arc, the firing-se- 
quence transmitter on the ground 
transmitted a pulse just under two 
seconds prematurely, and the main 
engine fired. Aquila One tumbled 
violently though space, its line-of- 
flight velocity cut by a disastrous 
520 meters per second. Tumbling, 
spinning Aquila One was blasted 
out of orbit. 

Again, Hogate’s training made 
his responses automatic. He cut 
fuel feed to the main engine and 
began selectively to feed fuel to 
the verniers to achieve some sort of 
stability. But the tumble was too 
violent, and he had exhausted his 
vernier fuel before the capsule was 
completely stable. It swung up and 
down about its axis, back and 
forth, in a crazy corkscrew motion 
with a periodicity of about four 
seconds. 

The voice in his earphones was 
insistent. When there was nothing 
more he could do, he acknowl- 
edged. 

. . . INDICATES PREMA- 
TURE FIRING IMPULSE 
HERE AND RETRO ARMING 
MALFUNCTION WITH YOU. 
REPORT. 
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“Ah-roger,” said Hogate, his 
voice never calmer. “That is cor- 
rect. Number four retro fired one 
point four seconds and main en- 
gine fired from remote during ini- 
tial tumbling cycle. Have restored 
some stability, but vernier fuel ex- 
hausted. Advise.” 

AH-ROGER, AQUILA ONE. 
RADAR SHOWS YOU DE- 
ORB1T11SIG. WHAT IS YOUR 
SHIELD ORIENTATION? 

“Swinging between about one 
zero zero and one seven zero out. 
I’m coming in pretty much nose 
first.” 

There was silence from Aquila 
Control. Hogate could imagine 
the consternation in the block- 
house and at Houston. He was 
strangely calm; it struck him that 
whatever the root source of his ir- 
rational fears was, it wasn’t physi- 
cal cowardice. He knew he was 
very nearly a dead man; without 
vernier power to turn the heat 
shield into the direction of atmos- 
pheric penetration, Aquila One 
would burn up. His only chance 
— and it was a slim, untested one 
— would be to try re-entry outside 
the capsule wrapped in the fiber- 
glass and plastic escape pod. 

Aquila Control confirmed. 
There was no other choice. 

. . . DEVELOPING PLOT 
NOW. WILL GIVE YOU OP- 
TIMUM SEPARATION ALTI- 
TUDE BASED ON EXIT AND 
INFLATION TIME OF SIX 
MINUTES . . . 



Hogate began his preparations. 
He was oddly excited. Gone were 
all his earlier fears. He looked for- 
ward to leaving the capsule, even 
though he knew his chances for 
survival were minimal. He did not 
welcome the prospect of death; he 
did not fear it; he looked forward 
to the test with no other emotion 
than a strong and lively curiosity. 
The pod had never been really 
tested. He would be the first. No 
one knew if the fiberglass would 
hold up under ablation. No one 
knew what problems he would en- 
counter in orienting himself, the 
pod wrapped around him like a 
heavy cape and inflated into the 
shape of a kidney bean. No one 
knew if the solid-propellant retros 
on the pod w'ould fire accurately 
enough to drop him at the correct 
angle for re-entry. 

. . . ESTIMATES YOUR CUR- 
RENT ALTITUDE AT ONE 
ZERO FIVE POINT SIX MILES. 
RATE OF DESCENT .. . 

Hogate switched to suit power 
and suit life-support, patiently dis- 
connecting the wires and tubes 
that had bound him to the capsule. 
He had trouble with the quick- 
opening hatch, but the bolts blew 
and he managed to lever the hatch 
outward by waiting for and taking 
advantage of the capsule’s radial 
momentum. 

. . . COMMENCE EVA IN 
TEN SECONDS . . . RADAR 
PLOTTING . . . IMPACT POSI- 
TION ESTIMATED EASTERN 
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INDIAN OCEAN ... SIX .. . 
FIVE . . . FOUR . . . 

Hogate went out the hatch, 
helped by the capsule’s erratic 
spin, the pod pack tethered to his 
waist. He kicked and spun with 
the pack and tether, a miniature 
twin-satellite system, off into the 
blue-black away from the capsule. 
He worked then to rid himself of 
spin. As he pulled on the tether, 
the pack bounded into his arms, 
and the spin increased, compli- 
cated by a tumble; and he kicked 
and flailed, timing his movements, 
carefully thrusting the pack from 
him in this direction and that, un- 
til his motion ended and he floated 
quietly in space watching the bob- 
bing capsule drift farther and far- 
ther away from him. He was 
soaked with sweat; the exertion 
had been enormous. But he was 
filled with exhilaration. The earth 
lay spread beneath him; he W'as 
surrounded by an immensity of 
space that staggered him with its 
beauty. He felt a curious new 
freedom, a sense of personal 
worth, a mastery of his condi- 
tion, a breathtaking resurgence of 
awareness of himself as self, as 
human. 

But he had no time for exulta- 
tion. His wrist chronometer told 
him that five of his six minutes 
were already gone. The six-minute 
timing for exit and inflation had 
been derived from ground and air- 
craft tests. The problems of space 
were far different, and it had 



taken him much longer than the 
planners could have imagined to 
stabilize himself and the pod. 

Hogate thumbed the release on 
the pack’s gas cylinder and it blos- 
somed into its kidney bean shape. 
Orienting himself as well as he 
could from the rapidly descending 
sun, he carefully turned himself 
and the pod until the pod lay with 
its stubby retros horizontal, point- 
ing in the direction of flight. 
Then, drawing his knees into fetal 
position, he pulled himself into 
the pod and started to seal the slit- 
like opening. He checked his 
watch just before making the final 
closing; it had taken him nine 
minutes from exit. The search for 
him would be a long one, should 
his homing radio not survive the 
re-entry and landing. 

Suddenly aware of the tiny 
space in which he was again en- 
closed, Hogate fought a tickle of 
panic and grasped the firing block 
in his gloved hand. He pushed 
the single stud and gasped as 
something immense and hard and 
violent struck him in the hack. He 
blacked out under the blow and 
the sudden deceleration and came 
to a few moments later to see 
streaming fire through the un- 
sealed portions of the slit-closing. 
He thought at first it was still the 
retros but he realized as the tem- 
perature built up that it was re- 
entry friction. The outer surface 
of the pod would be nearly white 
hot, and gloves of incandescent 
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ablative material were whipping 
back from the heat shield behind 
him. The heat increased and 
Hogate lost consciousness again. 
When he revived once more, he 
was cold and the pod was swing- 
ing in great slow arcs at the end of 
its parachute shrouds. 

He popped the top two fasten- 
ers on the pod and peered out at a 
blue world. Blue sky, blue water, 
blue haze over blue land on the 
horizon. It would be a sea landing, 
but near a coast. When the altim- 



eter on the firing bloc read 
twelve thousand feet, he loosened 
his shoulder straps and reached up 
to twist off his helmet. Cold, thin 
air lanced at his lungs and he 
breathed deeply, joyously. He had 
made it! He would survive! And 
suddenly it was very important to 
him. 

The minute the pod touched 
water, Hogate blew the explosives 
to release the chute. His luck was 
unbelievable. He was far from 
Aquila Control’s projected landing 
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spot — the delay in exit and ready- 
ing the pod would have accounted 
for at least a couple of thousand 
miles of easterly flight — but he 
was no more than two thousand 
yards from a major land-mass 
stretching northwest and south- 
east as far as he could see. He 
tried to guess where he could be, 
and as he floated in the pod, as- 
sembling the paddle with which 
it was equipped, he calculated that 
he must be off the coast of one of 
the two major islands of New Zea- 
land. 

There was an on-shore breeze 
and he paddled easily through the 
failing light until he made land- 
fall on a rocky spit at the foot of 
low cliffs pocked with caves. The 
tide was high and he had no diffi- 
culty drawing the the pod up onto 
the rocks. He recovered the hom- 
ing beacon from the pod, stretched 
its antenna as high as he could 
reach, and read the charge indica- 
tor on its battery. It was green. 

He sat then, without activating 
the beacon, and watched the sun 
go down into the water. They 
would be out looking for him in 
the eastern Indian Ocean, the na- 
vies of half a dozen maritime pow- 
ers. The newspapers would be full 
of it. And some foul television re- 
porter would dig up Alicia and try 



to interview her. And when they 
found him, he would be given a 
hero’s welcome. There would be 
lunch with the President and he 
would get his captain’s stripes and 
he would be the first man to have 
made a pod re-entry and they 
would make him a project director 
— and he would be plugged in 
again. 

As the last light of the sun 
gilded the rocks with yellow light, 
Hogate rose, stripped off his tight 
suit, removed the electrodes from 
his chest and scalp, unclipped the 
rubber cup from his thigh, disas- 
sembled the beacon antenna, and 
bundled it all up in the stained 
and charred pod. He dragged the 
bundle up the rocks and into the 
deepest cave he could find. Then 
he left dressed only in his shorts, 
the rocks bruising his bare feet, 
the cool night air raising bumps 
on his flesh. The sea splashed gen- 
tly against the rocks below him as 
he climbed through a declivity in 
the low cliff. Ahead of him night 
birds rustled and whistled in the 
coastal brush. Far off he could 
hear the blat blat blot of a tractor 
as some farmer worked late at his 
spring plowing. 

Maybe, thought Hogate. May- 
be he can use a spare hand for a 
while. 



Not a pleasant story, this account of a grim chase and its 
strange participants, but an extraordinarily vivid, in- 
tense and convincing treatment of a classic sf theme. 



James Tiptree, Jr. 

THE SNOWS ARE 
MELTED, THE SNOWS 
ARE GONE 



The cold, silent land was lighten- 
ing as the human figure walked 
up to the ridge. Against pale rock 
the figure was a dark fork, too 
thin. Serpent-shouldered. It sank 
into shadowy bushes below the 
crest, turned a small face up to the 
sky, crouched again. 

Something moved in silhouette, 
circling the ridge. A large dog; no, 
a very large wolf. The animal 
drifted onto the rocks above the 
human, froze. His brush was 
held stiffly, showing a broken 
crook. The dawn was coming fast 
now, but the valley on the west 
was still dark. From the valley a 
howling rose and ceased. 

The dog-wolf faded off the 



ridge, reappeared by the scrub 
where the human crouched. The 
figure bowed its head. Dawnlight 
slid on wolf canines as he snapped 
sidewise carrying away a dark cap. 

A flood of light hair spilled 
loose, flew as the human tossed it 
back. The wolf dropped the cap, 
sat down and began to worry at 
something on its chest. 

Light welled into the niche be- 
low the rocks. The figure was now 
clearly visible, a young girl in 
jacket and breeches shaking out 
her hair. The shoulders of her 
jacket ended in pads. It had no 
arms. Nor had she, none at all: A 
phocomorph. She settled herself 
beside the beast, who showed now 
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as bulge-headed, with oddly curl- 
ing fur. 

The wolf had drawn out a small 
object which he laid on the rock 
between them. They were face to 
face, dawn glinting yellow from 
his eyes, blue in the girl’s. His 
paw went to the object, clicked. 

“Patrol to base,” the girl said 
softly. 

Tiny squeak of reply. 

“We’re at the ridge. The river’s 
about five km west. There’s a trail 
below us, it hasn’t been used since 
the rains. We heard the dogs. 
We’ll wait here til dark. After this 
we’ll be in radio shadow. We’ll 
signal when we’re out, maybe 
night after next.” 

Squeaking louder; a woman’s 
voice. Wolf jaws widened, girl 
bps grinned. 

“We always take care. Out.” 

The wolf clicked off, and then 
bent and delicately gripped her 
boottip in his jaws. The armless 
girl pulled her foot free, flexed 
her slim prehensile toes in the 
cold light. When the other boot 
was off, the girl used her toes to 
unhitch the pack harness from his 
dense fur. He stretched hugely, 
flung himself down and rolled, re- 
vealing a. rich cream underbelly. 

The girl toed out a foodpack 
and a canteen. He got up and 
carried it to a spring beneath the 
outcrop, pawing it under to fill. 
They ate and drank, the girl lying 
on her back and dangling the 
canteen over her face by its strap. 



Once she let out a gurgle of 
laughter. His paw struck her 
head, pushing her face into her 
knees. They finished eating, went 
to relieve themselves. It was broad 
day now, the sun moving straight 
up from the eastern hills as if 
pulled on a string. A wind rose 
with it, howling over the rocky 
rim. 

The wolf belly-crawled to the 
crest, watched awhile, returned to 
the girl. They pulled brush around 
themselves, curled together on the 
laterite shelf. 

The sun mounted, struck 
through the wind’s chill. No bird 
flew, no furred animal appeared. 
In the brush tangle, silence. Once 
a mantislike thing rattled near the 
brush. A yellow eye opened at 
ground level. The thing whirred 
away; the eye closed. 

During the afternoon the wind 
carried a faint cawing sound to 
the outcrop. In the brush, yellow 
eyes were joined by blue. The 
murmur faded, the eyes disap- 
peared again. Nothing more hap- 
pened. The equatorial sun 
dropped straight down the west 
into the valley, quieting the wind. 

As shadow flowed over the out- 
crop, the brush was pulled aside. 
Girl and wolf came out together 
to the stream and lapped, she 
bending like a snake. They ate 
again, and the girl toed the pack 
together, fastened the wolf’s har- 
ness. He nosed the transmitter 
into its pouch in his chest-fur, and 
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picked up a boot for her to thrust 
her foot inside. When she was 
shod he hooked a fang into the 
edge of her cap; she let her pale 
hair coil into it and he pulled it 
over her head, adjusting it deli- 
cately away from her eyes. It was 
dark now, a quarter-moon behind 
them in the east. She twisted to 
her feet like a spring, and they set 
off down the escarpment into the 
valley. 

It was arid scrubland, eroded 
by old floods, with forest further 
down. The two moved carefully in 
single file, following a faint trail. 
When the moon had passed 
zenith, they halted to carry out 
laborious rearrangements of brush 
and stone. They went on into the 
trees, halted again to labor. Trails 
branched here; they moved on 
with greater care. 

The moon was setting before 
them when they reached the 
ruined canyon walls. Beyond them 
a broad sheet of river muttered in 
the night. They crossed at a silver 
riffle, circled quietly down stream. 
The scent was a reek now; smoke, 
fish, sweat and excrement, coming 
from a bend around the canyon 
crags. A dog howled, was joined 
by another, cut off with yelps. 

Girl and wolf came out on the 
crags. Below them eight ragged 
thatches huddled in a cove. Smoke 
rose from a single ash-pile. The 
huts were in shadow. A last moon- 
ray silvered a pile of offal by the 
shore. 



The two on the crag watched 
quietly. It was warm here, but no 
insects flew. In the huts below a 
dog whimpered, was silenced. 
The moon set, the river turned 
dark. A fish splashed. 

The wolf rose, drifted away. 
The girl listened to the river. He 
returned, and she followed him 
upriver to a cranny in the canyon 
wall, around a bend from the huts. 
In the river below, the water 
gurgled around a line of crazy 
stakes. The two ate and drank in 
silence. When the world lightened 
they were curled together in sleep. 

Sunlight struck the canyon 
wall, shadow fled east. From the 
cove came a thin clamour of 
children’s voices, deeper voices, a 
thud, a cry. On the cranny above, 
sunlight reflected yellow glints be- 
hind dry weeds. The wind was 
rising, blowing toward the sun 
across the river. Between the gusts 
came snarls, chirrupings, unde- 
cipherable shouts, the crackle of 
fire. The eyes waited. 

In mid-morning, two naked 
women came into view below, 
dragging something along the 
shore. Seven more came after, 
paused to gesture and gabble. 
Their skin was angry red, pale at 
crotch and armpits. White scars 
stood out, symmetrical chevrons 
on the bulging bellies. All had 
thick, conelike nipples; two of 
them appeared close to term. 
Their hair was rusty, grease- 
streaked mats. 
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Above on the crag, blue eyes 
had joined yellow. The women 
were wading into the river now, 
their burden revealed as a crude 
net, which they proceeded to 
string between the stakes. They 
shrieked at each other, “Gah! 
Gah!” A small flock of children 
was straggling around the bend, 
several of the larger carrying 
babies. “Gah! Gah!” they echoed, 
high-voiced. A stake collapsed, 
was retrieved with shrieks, would 
not stand, was abandoned. 

Presently larger figures ap- 
peared on the shore path : the 
men. Seven of them, ruddy and 
naked like the women, but much 
more scarred. None was beyond 
first youth. The smallest was dark; 
all the rest had carroty hair and 
beards. Behind them trailed three 
dogs, tails tucked, ready to run. 

The men shouted imperiously 
and walked on upriver. The 
women came out of the water and 
trotted after them. At the next 
bend, the whole party waded in 
and began to splash and flail, 
driving fish down to the nets. A 
baby screamed. The pair on the 
rocks watched intent. 

One of the men noticed the 
dogs skulking by the net and 
hurled a stone. They fled, hovered. 
This man was larger than the 
others, active and well-formed. As 
the splashing people neared the 
nets, the big man looked ahead, 
saw the gap in the nets and raced 
around on shore to pull it taut. On 



the cliff above, wolf eyes met 
human eyes. Wolf teeth made a 
tiny click. 

The fish were foaming in the 
nets now. The humans closed 
upon them, hauling at the nets 
while fish sluiced and leaped 
through, dogs splashed in to snap. 
Shouting, screams, floundering 
splashes. They dragged the 
squirming mass ashore, dropped 
it to grab at the escaping fish. The 
young giant stood grinning, biting 
alternately at a fish in each hand. 
At his feet the children scrambled 
in the thrashing mess. He gave 
a loud, wordless shout, threw the 
fish high. 

Finally the women dragged the 
catch along the shore path out of 
sight, and the river was empty 
again. Girl and wolf stretched, lay 
down unrelaxed. Smoke blew from 
the cove around the bend. It was 
hot in the rocks, out of the wind. 
Below on the sand the fish-parts 
glittered, but no flies appeared. 
From the cove, silence, interrupted 
briefly by a child’s wail. The sun 
was dropping behind them; shad- 
ow ran down their cliff. 

Presently shadow filled the 
canyon, and the sky turned lilac 
with a waxing moon in the east, 
to which a column of smoke was 
rising from the cove. In the still- 
ness, vague voices rose and joined 
in a rhythmic chorus, underlaid 
with pounding. This continued 
for a time, interspersed with 
shouts, bursts of shrieking. The 
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smoke column wavered, gouted 
sparks. More shrieks, general 
shouting. The uproar died to 
grumbles, then to silence. The 
rocks clicked in the night chill. 

The wolf left the cranny. The 
girl sighed, remained. Around the 
bend a dog began to howl, 
squealed and was silent. The girl 
toed intricate patterns in a sandy 
basin. The wolf returned, wet- 
legged, and they ate and drank. 
While the moon set they napped. 

Before dawn they left that 
place and circled back across the 
river to the side on which they 
had entered the valley. The 
canyon wall was eroded to a 
tumble here. The two went slowly 
several times between shore and 
rocks as the sky paled. Finally 
they sat down to wait at the 
water’s edge, behind a screen of 
alders. Across the river were the 
huts. 

When light struck into the 
canyon the girl rose and faced the 
wolf. Her jacket wrapped around 
her waist, ending in a large loop. 
He caught a fang in this loop, 
flicked it free, and had the jacket 
open. Beneath the jacket she was 
bare. She stood patiently while he 
worried the jacket back across her 
shoulders like a cape. Her shoul- 
ders were smooth, scar less knobs 
above her small breasts. The cold 
air puckered their pink tips, stirred 
the patches of gold silk in what 
should have been her armpits. 

Deftly, he had laid the folds of 



the jacket so they mimicked arms. 
He jerked his big head, satisfied, 
and then began to tug at the 
elastic waistband of her breeches, 
drawing them down delicately to 
expose her body and upper thighs. 
As he worked she began to smile, 
moved. He growled faintly. The 
wind blew on her bareness. She 
leaned against his warm fur. They 
waited. 

Sounds were coming from the 
huts across the river. People ap- 
peared, ambling down to the 
river brink to stand or squat. Girl 
and wolf watched an alder-grove 
across the river farther from the 
huts. Presently leaves began to 
Shiver; a man was coming 
through. Wolf-head nodded; it 
was the big young one. The man 
appeared, moving familiarly along 
a sandpit, and stood to relieve 
himself. 

Carefully the wolf drew hack 
a low branch. The girl took an 
awkward pace forward, putting 
her naked body full in sunlight. 
The man’s head swung, fixed on 
her. His body tensed. She gave a 
low call, swaying herself. 

A surging ran up his legs, his 
foot spurned sand. Instantly the 
branch thrashed back around her. 
The wolf was yanking up her 
breeches, tugging her jacket 
around. Then they were running', 
pelting through the alders, racing 
out of the river-bottom on the line 
toward their trail. 

Behind them, splashing. It 
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turned upstream. The wolf had 
chosen well, there was a deep cut 
which the man must get around 
to gain their shore. They leaped 
up the bluffs, the girl agile as a 
goat. When they were out of the 
canyon the wolf turned aside and 
vanished in the trees. 

The man came over the bluff 
to see the girl running alone 
through the tunnel-like path, far 
ahead. He plunged after, strong 
legs eating space. But she was at 
the electric age for running, child- 
light and trained hard; when he 
slowed from his first burst into a 
pound she was well ahead and 
going tirelessly, a peculiar weaving 
motion of her torso making up 
the balance for lost arms. As she 
ran her eyes roamed in search of 
the slashes they had left upon the 
trees beside the trail. 

Suddenly there were new voices 
behind her: The dogs had joined 
the chase. The girl frowned, 
speeded up. A big grey shadow 
swerved alongside, stopped with 
lifted leg beside one tree and an- 
other. The girl smiled, let her 
pace slow. 

Shortly she heard the dogs’ 
voices change when they came to 
the wolf-sign. Shouts from the 
man, a yelp. No more sound of 
dogs. 

She ran on. It was trot and 
trot now% uphill, with the sun 
towering to noon. She was pant- 
ing hard when she came to the 
first of the places they had ar- 



ranged. She leaped aside, catching 
the shadow of grey among the 
trees, and jogged on up the rising 
ground. 

Behind her came a sharp yell 
and then the grunts and flounder 
of the bogged man. She leaned 
against a dead termitary. The trees 
were thinning here, the wind 
came through to carry her tired- 
ness away. 

Presently the wolf appeared, 
jerking his head irritably. The 
man was free. She turned and 
trotted on, the wind at her back. 
Over the valley trees the rim-rocks 
were a blue line far ahead. Trot 
and trot; the man held her in view 
now, and he was gaining. 

Finally she heard behind her 
the crack of breaking branches 
and the angry shout. When she 
paused, the wolf stood by her, 
and they listened together to the 
sound of the man’s struggles. She 
resumed of her own accord, know- 
ing now that she could not outrun 
him on the rising ground. The 
wolf stayed, w'atching from cover. 

The sun was yellowing into the 
high dust-haze when she topped 
the final ridge and turned to look. 
This was the limit of the wild 
men’s trails; would he follow on 
beyond? The dying wind told her 
nothing. The wolf appeared, mo- 
tioning her to a sunlit ledge, 
butting her into position w'ith his 
nose. Then he pulled her jacket 
apart, and she gave a clear girl- 
trill, ending in laughter. 
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As the echo died he sent her 
running down the rocks, past their 
old resting-place. In a moment he 
joined her, grinning toothily, and 
then leaped behind a rock to let 
her trot on alone across the un- 
rolling shadows. She glanced be- 
hind; a ruddy figure was bobbing 
down the rocks. No dogs followed. 

Shadows pooled, became quick 
twilight around her. As the twi- 
light turned to moonlight and ink, 
the wolf ranged ahead with his 
crooked tail held high, and she 
followed its flag across the plain. 
This was old goat-land, knobbed 
with clumps of thorn-trees whose 
young were springing everywhere 
now that the goats were gone. 
They had slowed to walking, paus- 
ing now and again to listen for the 
footfalls behind; no other sound 
was here. 

Finally he halted her and 
drifted back, silent as fog. He 
came back satisfied, and led her 
to a thorn clump. She freed her 
toes and drank, and ate greedily 
and drank again, and rested while 
he inspected and licked her feet. 
But he would not let her un- 
harness him, nor release her hair, 
and he made her put her boots 
back on before he got out the 
transmitter. 

“We’ve got one. He’s very 
strong. Is Bonz all right?” 

Questions rattled out at them. 
The wolf cut off, and pushed the 
girl’s body earthward. Then he 
removed himself from her warm 



odors, and leaped up an ant-castle 
to he facing the way they had 
come, head on crossed paws and 
one eye open under his heavy 
brow. 

The dawn showed them to be 
on an amba, a high table-land 
backed by a line of cliffs. These 
turrets were their goal, hut there 
was the empty plain to cross. The 
girl was well out upon it, trotting 
alone, when the ruddy figure ap- 
peared behind. The man wavered, 
ready to turn back until the sight 
of his prey gripped him and he 
was racing hard on her trail. 

She speeded up and held the 
space between them almost steady 
for a kilometer before he began to 
gain. She forced her legs; it was 
wind against wind here across the 
bare plain. The plain was sliced 
with deep dry gullies; as her en- 
durance failed her she was able 
to take advantage of the known 
terrain, doubling to lure him into 
delusive short-cuts. At two of the 
deepest arroyos she found the 
wolf waiting for her. She crossed 
by springing onto his back, where 
her pursuer would have to clamber 
up and down. 

But for all she could do the 
man gained steadily. She was 
winded to gasping when she 
reached the tumbled hummocks at 
the foot of the cliffs. He was 
close, now. She began to toil up- 
wards, remembering the stone 
that had been flung at the dog. 
How far could that powerful 
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strange limb propel a rock? She 
did not know, and dodged upward 
with searing lungs, all her hope 
focussed on the tunnel. 

This was the crucial part: If 
he should know these rocks. 

But he was coming straight up 
behind her, not stopping to throw. 
Gravel sprayed, she could hear 
him grunt above her own grasp- 
ing. He was only paces behind. 

Suddenly shadow closed over 
her; she was in the old culvert. 
Hanging ropes touched her. She 
flung her weight into a harness, 
spun dizzily. Then everything 
gave and she struck the ground in 
a shower of darkness. At her 
heels, cascading thunder of rock- 
slide pouring into the culvert 
mouth, cutting him off. 

She panted for awhile in the 
ringing dust, and then made her 
way up through darkness. After a 
time there was grey light. She 
'scrabbled, pushing herself on her 
shoulder-pads, on up. This was 
an old skill; as an infant she had 
rubbed her shoulders raw. 

Finally she emerged onto the 
old road-bed where the wolf was 
waiting, and they went together 
to look over the brink of the cliff. 
It was blowing hard here; she 
leaned against him to peer down. 

Far below a red figure scrabbled 
at the rocks before the tunnel. 
The cliff between them hung 
sheer; he could not get up that 
way. The girl sighed, still pant- 
ing. She nuzzled the wolf’s back, 



found the canteen mouth and 
sucked deep. 

When she was breathing easily, 
they went again through the 
ritual of exposing her body. As he 
dragged her breeches down she 
giggled. He growled and nipped 
at her belly. Then he reared up 
and pulled off her cap to let the 
blonde silk blow. 

She advanced to the cliff edge, 
called into the wind. A red face 
turned up to her. Its mouth 
opened and worked. She motioned 
with her head, took a few steps 
to the left. To that side the road- 
way w'as chasmed with a rockfall, 
where he could climb. 

Finally he left off staring and 
mouthing, and began to circle to- 
ward the rockfall, stopping often 
to look up. She paced along as if 
to meet him until rocks came 
between. 

Then the wolf dressed her 
peremptorily, and sent her stag- 
gering down the road in the other 
direction, away from the man. She 
took up a steady jog, going north- 
west now with the wind and the 
sun in her face. In less than a 
kilometer the old highway left the 
brow and cut inward through the 
turrents. There were higher blue 
crests beyond them to her right; 
they had once been called Harar. 
The road began to run straight 
across another mesa top. There 
were ruins here; adobe shells, 
ditches, littered yards under iso- 
lated big eucalyptus trees. There 
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were metal fragments by the road- 
side. A rusting pump stood like a 
man as she jogged by. It was dusty 
and she was beginning to limp. 

Now and then the wolf ranged 
up alongside and settled to watch 
her pursuer pass. The man was 
in sight on the straight road now. 
He came on doggedly, verring 
away from the strange shapes by 
the road. They were both walking 
as the light began to change. The 
distance between them was shrink- 
ing fast. 

The girl was hobbling when 
she reached a ravine where the 
bridge had lay in wreckage. A 
little time could be saved here, 
but not much; she was spent. 
Beyond the chasm the road curved 
around walls, ran along an old 
square. The girl turned aside here 
and fell to her knees by the wall. 
The man was already leaping 
through the fallen bridge. 

Beside her the wolf grunted 
urgently. She shook her head, 
panting. He grunted again and 
began to yank at her clothing, 
shouldering her up. 

When the man strode around 
the bend she was standing alone, 
her body brilliant in the level 
light. He stopped, eyes rolling 
white at the walls. Then he took 
a step toward her and was sud- 
denly in charging onrush. She 
stood quiet. He leaped, arms 
grappling her head, and she went 
down under him onto the hard 
dirt. 



As they fell together a jet of 
gas came from between her lips 
into his face. He convulsed, 
crushingly. The wolf was on 
them, dragging at his arm. Still 
flailing, the giant was rolled aside 
while the girl coughed and 
gagged. When the man had 
flopped to inertness, the wolf 
pounced over her and nosed to 
raise her head. 

Her gagging changed timbre; 
she wrapped both legs around the 
wolf and tried to roll him. He 
roughed her face with his tongue, 
planted his paw in her navel and 
pulled free. When she quieted he 
was holding the transmitter in 
front of her face. A snoring noise 
was coming from the man on the 
ground. 

They looked together at his big 
body. He was half again the 
wolf’s weight. 

“If we tie him to you and drag 
him he’ll get all torn,” the girl 
said. “Do you think you can drive 
him?” 

The wolf laid the transmitter 
down and grunted noncommitally, 
frowning at the man. 

“We’re only at that place west 
of Goba,” the girl told the trans- 
mitter. “I’m sorry. He’s much 
stronger than w'e thought. You — 
wait!” 

The wolf was out on the road, 
standing tense. She listened too, 
heard nothing. Then a shiver in 
the ground, a tiny rumble. The 
transmitter began to squawk. 
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“It’s all right!” the girl told it. 
“Bonz is here!” 

“What do you mean, Bonz is 
there?” 

“We can hear him coming, he 
must have got through the break.” 

“Damned idiots,” said the voice. 
“You’re all wasting energy. Base 
out.” 

Girl and wolf squatted together 
in the dusk beside the snoring 
man. Once she prodded at him 
curiously with her booted foot. 
Her teeth had begun to chatter. 

The throbbing turned to a 
clashing roar, and a fan of light 
swung around the far end of the 
square. Behind the light was the 
dark nub of a small tractor cab. 
It was towing a wagon. 

The girl stood up, swung her 
hair. 

“Bonz! Bonz, we’ve got one!” 

The tractor rattled up beside 
them and a pale head leaned out. 
The dashlight showed a hoy’s 
face, a bony, knife-edged version 
of the girl’s. 

“Where is he?” 

“Here! Look, how big he is!” 

The tractor’s light swung, 
flooded the prone man. 

“You’ll have to get him on the 
wagon,” the boy said. His eyes 
were smudged with fatigue. He 
made no move to leave the cab. 

The wolf was at the sidewall 
of the wagon, pulling at a latch. 
The wall clanged down, forming 
a ramp to the low cart-hed. Girl 
and wolf began to roll the red 



body sideways, toward the ramp. 

“Wait,” said the boy suddenly. 
“Don’t hurt him. What have you 
done to him?” 

“He’s all right,” said the girl. 
The man’s shoulders were lolling 
against her knees, his upper arm 
slashed red where the wolf had 
gripped him. 

“Wait, let me look,” said the 
boy. He made no move to get out, 
but sat staring, licking his thin 
lips. 

“Our saviour,” he said. “There’s 
your damned y-chromosome. He’s 
filthy.” 

He pulled his head back, and 
they tumbled the unconscious man 
up onto the cart. There were 
hasps and straps in the floor. The 
girl got her boots off and fastened 
him down, her bruised toes 
clumsy. As they got him secure he 
began to groan. The girl pulled 
back her lips to reveal the syringe 
fastened between teeth and cheek, 
and carefully jetted more vapor on 
his face. 

The boy watched them through 
the back window, twisted in his 
seat. He was drinking from a 
canteen. On the wagon the girl 
unhitched her companion’s pack 
and they ate and drank too. They 
grinned at the boy. He did not 
grin back; his eyes were on the 
great red-gold man. 

The girl toed him idly, jostled 
him. 

“Don’t do that!” the boy called 
sharply. It was quite cold now. 
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"Do you think he needs a 
blanket?” asked the girl. 

“No! Yes.” The boy’s voice 
sounded crumpled. 

When the wolf reared up be- 
side the cab door the boy was 
bent over, hauling blankets from 
behind his seat. The cab’s interior 
was cluttered with tubing and 
levers. On the floor, where the 
boy’s feet should have been, was 
an apparatus from which tubes 
led upwards. When he straight- 
ened up it could be seen that he 
had no legs; his torso was strapped 
to the seat and ended in a cocoon 
of canvas into which tubing led. 
His face was wet-streaked. 

"We can all go die, now,” he 
said in a hard voice. He pushed 
the blankets out the cab window, 
ramming with sinewy arms. Wet- 
ness ran down his thin jaw, fell 
on the blanket. The girl peered 



around the side, said nothing. 
The wolf grabbed a double comer 
of blanket and slung the rest back 
over his withers as he dropped to 
all fours. The hoy hung his arms 
around the steering-wheel, let his 
head go down. 

Girl and wolf covered the man 
on the cart and fastened up its 
side. He draped a blanket around 
her, leaped to the ground. The 
boy’s head came up. He started 
the tractor and they lurched out 
into the road. Above them, no bat 
flew, no nightbird hunted, here or 
anywhere in the empty world. 
Only the tractor moved across the 
moonlit plain, a grey beast trotting 
behind. No insects came to its 
yellow lights. Before them the 
road stretched away neutrally to 
the crests above the Rift, in the 
land that had been Ethiopia. 
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